NUTRITIONALLY 
ALL ORANGES 
ARE GOOD... 


But there is a difference! 


Because of their vitamin content, and their inclusion in Group 2 of our government’s 
“Basic 7” foods, a// oranges are playing an important part in America’s wartime diet. 
However, it is important to realize that there is a difference in the nutritional value of 
the juice of oranges grown in different parts of the country. 


Below are findings on vitamin C, from a report by the 
Bureau of Home Economics, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture: 


Here also are the findings on vitamin A, as reported 
in Publication 505, U.S. Department of Agriculture: 





VITAMIN C (Ascorbic Acid) 


No. of Samples 
(6 tests per sample) 


Ascorbic Acid 
per 100 Ml’s 


Test Material 





Hi. Low Av. 





mgs. 
15 68 50 58 
7 53 38 45 


ORANGES-— California Navel 
ORANGES- X variety* 





These findings have been substantiated by 5 years of 
independent laboratory analysis on over 18,000 oranges 
from the two principal producing areas. 


*Represents largest percentage of oranges from 
other producing area. 


Sunkist 


CALIFORNIA NAVEL ORANGES 


BEST FOR JUICE— and Svery use / 
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VITAMIN A (as Carotene) 
1. U. per 100 MI’s 


ORANGES— California Navel 250 
ORANGES~—X variety* 60 











Similar results were shown by large-scale tests by inde- 
pendent laboratories. 

These significant differences have led us to designate 
California Navel Orange juice as the HIGH-VITAMIN 
Juice. In addition it supplies valuable amounts of vita- 
mins B,, B, (G), calcium and other needed minerals. 


THE NAVEL MEANS SEEDLESS 


California Navel Oranges contain no 
seeds. They are easy to peel, slice and 
section for salads, fruit c upsand desserts, 
and they are ideal for any box lunch. Be- 
cause their skins are clean and have a 
bright orange color, California Navels 
are also ideal for marmalade, candied 
and grated peel and other orange treats. 
Those marked Sunkist are the finest 
oranges from over 14,500 cooperating 
California-Arizona growers. 











Nature’s way is best! That’s why 
it’s important to know that 
Maltex Cereal contains those ap- 
petite-inducing B, Vitamins 
naturally, not artificially added. 
And this hot, brown, wheat 
cereal is not only wholesome and 
nourishing—it is delicious; deli- 
cately sweet, nut-like in flavor; 


a real change in breakfast cereals. 


MALTEX) 


Cereal « 


Ou 
A 


Charm 


Let Us 
Send 
You 

“YOU and YOUR CHARM” 


An inventory for teen-age girls, 
student nurses or student dietitians, 
in posture, weight, skin, hair, eating 
habits, etc, With diet suggestions, 
exercises and other methods of im- 
provement; and space to note pro- 
gress. Order one for each girl. (Offer 
limited to schools North of Washing- 
ton, D. C. and East of Chicago) 








Home Economics Dept. 
The Maltex Company 
Burlington, Vermont 
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Another year—and more to do than ever! Remember when you used 
to think “next year I’ll have things better organized. ... Next year I'll 
have more time. .. . Next year I won’t take on so many extras”? 

Well this is not the year to relax. We have a war to win abroad and 
a few problems to solve here at home. That’s where PracticAL HOME 
Economics enters the picture—to help you to help solve them. 

Let’s look through this issue together. First there’s a message from 
Dr. Benjamin Andrews. Most of you know him. If you don’t, you 
should. He was a charter member of the A.H.E.A. and has been an 
active members ever since. Consider with him some significant plans for 
tomorrow. 

Now turn the page to a story on the Polish-Americans, their ancestral 
homeland, their living customs in this country, their food problems. More 
than three million immigrants from Central European countries are now 
living in the United States. Let’s learn more about our various national 
groups. 

What’s happening to marketing in wartime? Dr. Kenneth Dameron, 
Professor of Marketing at Ohio State University, knows and gives us a 
neat summary on page 16. 

Seniors in an academic high school need homemaking training, and 
at least one principal, Olive Hart, of the Philadelphia High School for 
Girls, has seen to it that her girls get it. What’s more they enjoy the 
work. If you don’t believe it, just see how happy they look in their 
new homemaking center. 

Just because you couldn’t get a reservation to the 4-H Club Congress 
in Chicago, doesn’t mean that you’ve missed it. Take a look at the con- 
test winners here. Recognize that girl sipping milk through a straw? 

Elise Ruffini sees possibilities for creating beauty from the most or- 
dinary materials. She also knows how to get others to develop their 
creative abilities through working with materials. And when the mate- 
rials and the students finish her course she turns the results into a 
salvage sale for the War Fund. Good profitable fun! 

You may not be having equipment problems, but a good many school 
lunch managers are. I know because they tell me they “can’t get equip- 
ment repaired and can’t make head nor tail of WPB rulings.” Well, 
maybe Marion Cronan has the answer. She should; she’s on the job 
five days a week plus. 

Mrs. America has finally become vocal. She’s telling us through the 
Home Makers Guild of America what she thinks about conservation 
and food waste, wartime recipes, American breakfast habits and the like. 
This month she’s expressing her views on household problems. 

Now we come to the regular departments: 

On the Student’s Page Mary Eloise Stone, who has an “in” with the 
young fry, comes forth with some pointers for “sitters.” Many a high 
school girl is freeing a mother for important war work. 

What’s Going On in Food is written by a man who knows the food 
field. He has to. It’s his bread and butter. 

What’s Going On in Textiles is from the pen of a textile specialist 
who not only wears them but tests them. 

News Notes and Dates to Remember are by—but look for yourself— 
and the notes are as versatile as the pictures of Miss Wittenborn show 
her to be. 

Then there are the Practical Book Reviews—good old stand-bys. They 
help you to keep up-to-date, give you expert opinion on the value of new 
books and provide a basis for deciding which ones you will buy. 

A final practical tip on making your own pin and earring sets should 
keep you out of mischief until you get your February Practical Home 
Economics. 





Happy New Year! 
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Ry-Aruop. --a@ safe bread for 
those allergic to wheat, milk, eggs 
Wheat, milk and egg-free diets and reci- 
pes are available...free. Ry-Krisp specified 
as bread because it’s made simply of 
whole rye, salt and water. 
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New Ry-Krisp wartime reducing book makes it 
easy to plan delicious low-point, low-calorie meals 


The new Ry-Krisp book gives protective low-calorie diets 
for men and women; includes low-point menus and recipes. 
Helpful in class discussions concerning people who are 
normally overweight but under-par due to eating too 
many starchy vitamin-poor foods. 

Ry-Krisp is often specified in reducing diets because this 
100% whole grain bread has all the minerals and just 


about all the vitamin B, of whole rye, provides bulk to 
aid regularity, yet has only about 23 calories in each deli- 


cious wafer. 


w-e==-=USE THIS COUPON FOR FREE DIETS------; 


Ralston Research Laboratories 
23 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Pleasesend free copies of new low-calorie, low-pointdiets ; 
also wheat, milk and egg-free diets and recipes. 


Name 


Address 


City State 
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MAY NOT BE ADEQUATE 


The current popular importance placed upon 
vitamins, though justified in most respects, may 
prove harmful because of the decreased em- 
phasis placed upon other essential nutrients. A 
good nutritional state can be produced only by 
satisfying a// nutritional requirements, not merely 
vitamins, but minerals, proteins, and an ade- 
quate caloric intake as well. 

A food supplement in the true sense of the 
word, Ovaltine is a balanced mixture of nu- 
trients which provides virtually all metabolic es- 
sentials. When taken twice daily with the aver- 


age diet, this delicious food drink makes gooa 
the deficiencies usually present, and raises the 
total daily intake to nutritionally adequate levels. 
Thus a state of optimum nutrition can be at- 
tained easily and inexpensively, one in which 
not only vitamin requirements are met, but also 
mineral, protein, and caloric needs are properly 
satisfied. Ovaltine appeals to patients of all 
ages, and is usually taken with relish twice or 
more frequently daily, if so recommended by 
the physician. * The Wander Company, 360 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


(Wallizie 


Three daily servings (1 Y2 0z.) of New Improved Ovaltine provide: 


Ovaltine 
6.0 Gm. 31.2 Gm. 
30.0 Gm. 
2.8 Gm. 29.34 Gm. 
.25 Gm. 1.104 Gm. 
.25 Gm, 903 Gm. 5.0 mg. 6.9 mg. 
10.5 mg. 


PROTEIN 
CARBOHYDRATE . . 
FAT 

CALCIUM 
PHOSPHORUS . . . 


Ovaltine ; Dry Ovaltine 


with milk* Ovalitine with milk* 
VITAMINA . 1500 1.U. 2953 I.U. 
VITAMIND .... 4051.0, 480 1.U. 
THIAMINE .... .9 mg. 1.296 mg. 
RIBOFLAVIN... .25 mg. 1.278 mg. 


62.43 Gm. 


11.94 mg. 5 mg. 5 mg. 


*Each serving made with 8 oz. milk; based on average reported values for milk. 
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Plan for Tomorrow 


ARTIME experiences challenge our families to a post-war achievement of success- 

ful and happy family living. Millions of families with sons and daughters in military 
service now realize the stabilizing power that there is in family affection and its expres- 
sion, and a family should give thought to affection as well as to diet. 

Religious and spiritual values have been found a basic personal and family resource in 
facing wartime strains. Our teaching should therefore encourage young people and mar- 
ried couples to recognize marriage as a spiritual partnership with “God as head of the 
family” and to look to their own church leaders for instruction, just as intelligent people 
turn to the psychologist, biologist or economist for guidance in other aspects of marriage. 

Our teaching of family relationships can suggest ways of meeting in family life the 
fundamental needs of human nature—as these are described in Thomas’ “four wishes of 
every person”—namely, the need for recognition, for security, fer adventure and for af- 
fectionate response. 

The war pressures on young people and misguided delinquent youth warn teachers of the 
need for more realistic teaching and for closer association with their students and warn 
fathers and mothers that they should give more time to the comradeship of the family 
group. 

The fine art of family living will be planned by tomorrow’s family as its founders coun- 
sel together, exchange ideas, are cooperative rather than dictatorial, and seek together to 
express their highest ideals in the common round of daily living. 

Tomorrow’s families will know that the rearing of children is the most important factor 
in the American standard of living—important to the children themselves, to the parents’ 
life-long happiness and to America which in the aftermath of war will be largely respon- 
sible for the maintenance and spread of democracy. 

We already look forward to an adequate diet for all families in America, and our 
families, made aware by the war of their world citizenship, will cooperate under United 
Nations leadership in supporting policies for the steady bettering of diet in all lands. 

Peace will bring the expansion of our consumer goods industries and new types of com- 
modities and services—clothing, housing, household equipment and medical, recreational 
and educational services of all kinds. City and rural planning will create community con- 
ditions for more wholesome living. 

The wise family will be giving thought to the future and will be making memos of plans 
for tomorrow—plans for the home and its equipment; for education, travel and other cul- 
tural experiences; for skills to learn so that every family member can be self-supporting; 
for progress in employment, or in launching a business that will provide employment for 
others; for financial security by insurance, savings and war bonds now and their wise use 
later; for ‘handling its money judiciously now, by restricting buying, by paying taxes 
cheerfully, by reducing debts, by loyally observing price ceilings and rationing, so that 
inflation may be avoided and every one now and later continue to buy at fair prices. 

And the wise family will plan for ideals as well as for material values; for satisfying 
ways of living in the home and for fuller democratic citizenship in the community—local, 
national and international. While Allied soldiers and sailors are, dying for that democratic 
faith, American families must practice it daily here at home if we are to enjoy its bless- 








ings tomorrow. 
Benjamin R. Andrews 


Professor of Household Economics 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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PART I—POLISH FOOD PATTERNS 


By Sula M. Benet and Natalie Joffee 


Prepared for THE CoMMITTEE ON Foop Hapits of the National Research Council 


HE food habits of Poles in 

the United States can be 

understood best against the 
background of life in Poland. The 
following section, therefore, presents a 
broad schematic view of Polish life dur- 
ing the period of greatest migration, 
some fifty years ago. 


Life in Poland 


The Country. As a region Poland 
presented a great variety of social and 
ecological conditions—large cities, small 
towns, villages, plains and mountains— 
all of which profoundly affected the 
eating habits of the Poles. Most of 
the land was held in huge estates by 
the nobility ; upon their bounty the peas- 
ants, who formed the majority of the 
population, depended. 

Social Life. The village with its 
church and school and with a few shop- 
keepers and artisans was the typical 
form of rural social organization. The 
peasant houses clustered together. The 
small cottages often had only one room. 
The church was an important factor in 
the life of the peasant, and the priest 
received contributions in labor and in 
kind. 

Family Life. Family life was marked 
by strong work bonds. From early 
childhood on, each member of the 
family had alloted tasks. Early mar- 
riages were customary. Girls learned 
to cook by watching their mothers. It 
was an asset for a woman to be a good 
cook and a thrifty manager. A girl 
had to know how to bake bread and to 


Polish-Americans came from a 
country where the peasants wore 
beautifully embroidered clothes 
like these on Sundays and holi- 
days, drew water from a well 
and lived in a two-room house 
on the estate where they worked 


During the closing years of the nineteenth century 
and the first decade of the twentieth several million immi- 
grants entered the United States from Europe. A large 
proportion came from Central Europe — from modern 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary — and the Central 
European background group in this country now consists 
of more than three million immigrants and their children. 
Polish living patterns are discussed in this article. Future 
issues will carry articles on Czechoslovakian and Hungar- 
ian homelife. 


Illustrations Courtesy of Polish Information Center 
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brew kwas (beer made of bread) and 
to mend. 

The preparation of food was so dis- 
tinctly woman’s work that advice or 
comment by the husband was consid- 
ered interference. Men never had any- 
thing to do with food beyond its pro- 
duction; they never cooked and seldom 
even bought food. However, the father 
and adult sons, who did the heavy 
work, received the best food. Children 
received no preferential treatment, ex- 
cept that they were given milk. 

Sources of Food. Farming was the 
chief source of food for the Polish 
peasant. ‘The crops raised were: rye, 
barley, millet, buckwheat and maize, 
potatoes, beets, onions, radishes, tur- 
nips, kohlrabi, beans, peas, lentils, cab- 
bages and cucumbers. Poppies were 
grown for their seeds and oil; hemp, 
flax and sunflowers also provided cook- 

The most common domestic 
were swine, cattle, chickens, 
Most of the eggs and 
sold at the 


ing oils. 
animals 
ducks and geese. 
much of the milk was 
market. 

Foods gathered by women and chil- 
to the available supply. 
were important. 


dren added 


Mushrooms most 
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This one-room peasant cottage in 
Central Poland, before the war, con- 
tains all the essentials of living—a 
plump feather bed, a laundry line, a 
stove with four cooking utensils, a 
dining-working table, a shelf of table 
dishes, a spinning wheel, a_ prayer 
table. The walls are of unpainted 
plaster; the uncovered floor of wood 


Blackberries, strawberries, raspberries 
and gooseberries were collected as they 
ripened and, in the fall, nuts were 
gathered. The roots of wild plants and 
leaves for “spinach” also were col- 
lected. Men hunted for birds and other 
game. Much fish was taken 
from the rivers. 
Storage of Food. 
sonal character of the crops, a great 
deal of food was preserved by smoking, 
pickling or drying. Meat and fish were 


small 


Due to the sea 


smoked; mushrooms, cucumbers and 
cabbage were pickled; meat, mushrooms 
and fruit, including surplus berries, 
were dried and stored for winter use. 

Cooking. The most common cooking 
methods were boiling, stewing, roasting 
and frying. Measuring by eye and hand 
was usual. The cooking vessels, fre- 
quently made of copper, were handed 
Bak- 
ing was done in a special tile or brick 
oven. Polish cooking was long and 
complicated; the stove was kept burn- 


down from mother to daughter. 


ing all the time and numerous utensils 
were needed. 

The Poles liked and 
cheese and, above all, sour cream. But- 
ter was liked better when it was aged 


made butter, 





and was the preferred fat tor baking. 
Sour cream was added to most soups 
while the pot was still on the stove. 

It will be seen that soup, some starch 
food, kasha (a 
buckwheat groats), potatoes, noodles or 


such as porridge of 
bread, and, if in season, a raw vegetable 
or fruit made up the bulk of everyday 
fare. On Sundays, holidays and at 
family celebrations other foods were 


added. 


The Poles in the United States 
The census of 1930 shows almost 
3,500,000 Americans who are either of 
Polish birth or of Polish parentage. Of 
this number a little over 1,250,000 were 
born in Poland. Chicago and Detroit 
have the largest Polish colonies, over 
300,000 each. Half the Poles in the 
United States are found in New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, not only 
in the large cities but also in smaller 
manufacturing cities like Paterson, Pas- 
saic and Elizabeth, New Jersey. Cities 
like Youngstown, Ohio, and Hammond, 
Indiana, have very large Slavic popula- 
tions among whom are many Poles. 
Nevertheless to regard all Poles as city 
mines and in 


dwellers who work in 





heavy industry would be erroneous. ‘The 
1930 census indicates that over 750,000 


live on farms. 


UrBAN LIFE OF PoLEs tN AMERICA 


Urban Poles live in thickly clustered 
groups, usually in their own section of 
a city. Their settlements are very 
stable; once established, the people tend 
to remain. In these settlements will be 
found churches, parochial schools, shops 
which cater to special Polish tastes, 
social halls and other institutions which 
go to make up a community. 

The old close-knit family and com- 
munity life, of the Polish peasantry, has 
disintegrated in the face of American 
individualism and city life. 
who came to this country were urban 
dwellers; consequently there was a 
double problem to be met: adjustment 
to the ways of the new country and, at 
the same time, adjustment to urban 
life. Many of the Polish immigrants re- 
garded the cities to which they came 
merely as stopping places, places in 
which to earn money to buy farms. 

By far the majority of Poles cling 
to the devout Roman Catholicism of 
their ancestors. 
Polish Roman Catholic parishes in this 
country and the Polish Roman Catholic 
Union of America, which was founded 
in 1874, has over 180,000 members. 

As a group the Poles in America are 
very well organized, for they enjoy go- 
ing to meetings and lectures. There 
are some 10,000 local societies of all 


Few Poles 


There are over 230 


kinds—dramatic, literary, musical, so- 


10 


cial, religious, athletic and cultural. 

Having been denied education beyond 
a very elementary level in Poland, they 
regard the low cost of American edu- 
cation one of the privileges of freedom 
and a means of personal expression. 
This is demonstrated by the veritable 
spate of letter-writing, poetry-writing 
and other forms of literary endeavor 
which sprang up among Polish immi- 
grants. Although many of the women 
remain illiterate, they keep abreast of 
the times through their husbands for a 
well-defined pattern exists whereby the 
husband reads the Polish newspaper 
aloud to his family after supper. 


RuRAL LiFe oF PoLIsH-AMERICANS 


One reason for the smallness of the 
Polish middle class is that as soon as a 
Pole amasses sufficient money he tends 
to buy land rather than to invest it in 
business. In this country, rather than 
acquiring first-class farms or small 
acreage, the Poles prefer to purchase 
worked out or cut over land of large 
acreage and to bring it back into pro- 
duction. Poles do not mind the tedious 
labor necessary to accomplish this. 

The entire family has a stake in the 
Not only the father and the 
grown sons, but even the mother and 
small children spend long, back-break- 
ing hours in the fields planting, weeding 
and cultivating. Money is spent on 
fertilizers, machinery or on celebra- 
tions, but not to fix the house or to buy 
“fancy” things. 

The conflict between this peasant 
ideal of a unified family life which is 


farm. 


The Polish peasants spend 
much time and thought 
creating colorful paper 
borders for the beams of 
their homes. These de- 
signs are individual and 
meaningful to the family 


held by the older foreign-born genera- 
tion and the American tradition of in- 
dividualism which the American-born 
generation comes to accept is height- 
ened in the farm situation. The 
lure of the pay envelope often leads to 
an open break in family relations and 
brings into sharp focus the disruptive 
effect of life in America on the Polish 
family group. 

In the dairying and corn sections of 
this country the conflict seems to be less 
acute. This is due, perhaps, to the fact 
that in the west farming is conducted 
more along the lines of industrial opera- 
tions. 


PotisH Foop Hasirs IN AMERICA 


Tuesday, Thursday and sometimes 
Saturday are the usual market days. 
Polish women ordinarily buy in large 
quantities. It is considered shameful to 
run out to buy, say, a quarter of a 
pound of butter. 

A woman seldom goes shopping with 
a planned menu in mind. Food is 
bought because it is cheap and looks 
appealing and meals are planned after- 
wards. 

Bargaining was an integral part of 
any transaction in Poland and _ the 
Polish-American woman will bargain 
wherever possible. She still believes 
that the butcher and grocer expect to 
bargain and have set their prices ac- 
cordingly. 

With some additions and substitu- 
tions, the housewife buys the same food 


(Continued on page 23) 
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arketing 


HAT happens to market- 
ing in wartime? 

Most wartime changes in 

marketing are due to the shift from a 
buyer’s market to a seller’s market re- 
sulting from the shortages and restric- 
tions which accompany the efforts of a 
nation mobilized for war. In a buyer’s 
market goods are plentiful and there is 
active competition between sellers for 
the patronage of consumers. In a sell- 
ers market the supply of many goods 
is limited and buyers find themselves 
almost competing with one another to 
secure merchandise. Naturally in a sit- 
uation of this kind intense sales promo- 
tional effort is less needed. Frequently 
the rumor of a pending shortage is all 
that is needed to move the goods from 
the shelves of retailers. Retailers them- 
selves have a different “inventory psy- 
chology.” In normal times they seek, 


through stock control and other means,’ 


to maintain a small but adequate inven- 
tory. In wartime one finds a “large in- 
ventory” psychology. When they can 
secure the goods, retailers tend to buy 
in large quantities. 

In a seller’s market there tends to be 
more institutional advertising, more ad- 
vertising of a “public relations” and 
“consumer education” character, that is 
advertising which emphasizes the busi- 
ness as an institution rather than plac- 
ing emphasis on merchandise, explain- 
ing war orders and stressing the need 
for conservation of consumer goods. 
Business men recognize the need for 
keeping their names before the public 
even though merchandise is scarce. 

In normal times the marketing sys- 
tem makes available to the consumer a 
wide variety of goods and _ services. 
When a nation converts its energies and 
resources to a war basis, there are dras- 
tic curtailments and readjustments 
which affect the supply of goods avail- 
able to civilians and limit the services 
incident to the distribution of them. 

It is predicted that the increasing 
scarcity of goods will cause a reduction 
in the number of retail outlets. Stores 
are already shifting to other lines—in 
fact the trend seems to be one of stock- 
ing available merchandise regardless of 
the original character of the store. Some 
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By Kenneth Dameron, Ph.D. 


Professor of Marketing, 
Ohio State University 





This one-page summary of marketing 
in wartime is excerpted from Con- 
sumer Problems in Wartime, a book 
prepared by twenty-five experts in 
specialized areas of economics and 
home economics, and published by 
McGraw-Hill. A section on consumer 
problems in wartime by James Carlton 
Yocum was excerpted last month, The 
February issue will present a conden- 
sation of the outlook for textiles and 
clothing by Frances F. Mauck. 





stores are featuring repair and “fixit” 
departments. A few stores are stocking 
“used” or “second hand” items and 
there has been some increase in the 
number of stores primarily engaged in 
selling used merchandise. Obviously 
there are package and product adjust- 
ments attuned to war needs. 

Another war measure proposal is that 
of zoned distribution. To conserve 
transportation facilities it is proposed 
that production and distribution be lim- 
ited to definite areas. Orders to this 
effect are already in force for a few 
products in certain areas. In a more 
limited way there is the voluntary con- 
solidation of competing services in the 
same area as, for example, dairies, bak- 
eries, laundries and others. 

Practically all distribution services 
have been limited. The loss of distribu- 
tion personnel to the armed forces has 
in a measure impaired the efficiency of 
individual establishments. And ‘contrary 
to popular impression, operating in a 
seller’s market is not 
There important problem of 


maintaining satisfactory relations with 


always easy. 


is the 


customers whose choice of selection and 
volume of purchases are likely to be 
further curtailed. 

Consumer buying habits and practices 
are themselves an important aspect of 
wartime marketing. With higher wages 
and more people employed, most con- 


in WARTIME 


sumer buyers have at their command 
greater purchasing power. The anti- 
inflation drives as yet have not checked 
their use of it. Merchandise shortages 
have caused consumers to make many 
purchases without deliberation. Despite 
many consumer education 
consumer buyers in general exhibit the 


tendency to buy at will whatever they 


programs, 


can. They are learning some lessons in 
the utilization of goods but not many 
in buying goods. 

An interesting commentary on the 
rationing situation is that for the first 
time, the lower income groups are guar- 
anteed as much merchandise as a mil 
lionaire. In some instances there is still 
a quality differential because of great 
But by and 
rationing and increasing 


disparity in price levels. 
large, under 
purchasing power disbursements, the 
standard of living of the poorer groups 
goes up, while that of the upper groups 
comes down. 

Rationing may or may not make con- 
sumers more careful buyers. When 
there is a choice between a better article 
(for the same stamp) and one of poor 
quality, obviously purchases will tend 
toward the better article. Where goods 
are scarce but unrationed, buying 
hysteria rather than deliberative pur- 
chasing may enter in as it has in several 
instances, notably clothing. 

Wartime marketing is,also affected 
by the standardization and _ simplifica- 
tion of consumers goods. These coupled 
with rationing programs involve the use 
otf labels and other means of informing 
consumers and identifying quality in 
terms of price. 

Other changes affecting the consumer 
which may be expected with the con- 
tinuation of the war include further 
eliminations of services, restrictions af- 
fecting the availability of goods and lim- 
itations in transportation. 

How will the lower income groups 
now enjoying a higher standard of liv- 
ing fare in the post-war economy? Ob- 
viously an attempt will be made to re- 
tain their wartime standard of living 
by retaining the current level of wages 
and, failing that, by patronizing stores 
that will stretch their dollars to the 
utmost. 











HE Philadelphia High School 

for Girls is celebrating its 
ninety-fifth anniversary this year. A 
visitor to our school today would find 
some sixteen hundred girls selected 
from elementary and junior high 
schools in all sections of Philadelphia 
to attend this one central, purely 
academic high school for girls. To be 
admitted to this school a girl must have 
an I.Q. equal at least to that of the 
average student who elects the academic 
curriculum in any one of the other 
fourteen comprehensive, mostly co- 
educational local high schools; or she 
must have achieved a school record of 
A-B grade during the preceding year. 
This visitor would find sixteen hun- 
dred girls each with at least one foreign 
language on her roster. Many girls 
would show two or even three langu- 
ages. Some few have Greek; a great 
many Latin. French, Spanish or Ger- 
man are taken for two, three or four 
years, usually as a second language by 
all of the girls. Art and music may be 
taken as majors in addition to the usual 
majors in English, science, mathematics 
and history. Physical education receives 
maximum attention both in curricular 
and extra-curricular phases. Eighty- 
five percent of our girls go to college. 
It was against this background of 
academic necessity that we organized 
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a mew required minor tor seniors in a 
specially prepared course in Home Life 
and Child Care. J labored not for 
seven but for ten years to bring about 
this addition to the academic education 
of young women above average in in- 
telligence. There were a great many 
obstacles in the way. It was necessary 
first to have a room prepared for the 
purpose. I think I finally succeeded in 
getting the approval of the superinten- 
dent for this work because in 1939-40 
I wrote in my usual request that I be 
lieved we should undoubtedly get into 
the War, and that a school like ours 
should recognize in time the need of 
war training for academically prepared 
girls. In other words it was our first 
curricular adjustment to the “School 
at War” program. 

There was some reluctance on 
the part of the Board members and 
faculty to dilute our Classical program 
with sewing and cooking and “such 
things.” There is a kind of intellectual 
snobbishness which seriously hampers 
education. The humanities, those great 
reservoirs of human understanding and 
inspiration, are too often stripped of 
their essentially human qualities and 
taught as isolated relics of a long dead 
past. Vocational education in all phases 
has long been confronted with this stiff 
educational prejudice. 
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ACADEMIC SENIORS PREPARE FOR HOMEMAKING — and like 


At long last, approval was given for 
the structural changes, and plans were 
soon under way for the work to be 
done during the summer of 1941. It 
remained now for us to organize the 
course, find a suitable teacher and above 
all to make our seniors and their par- 
ents desire this “required” elective. 

The director of home economics in 
Philadelphia was, of course, deeply in- 
terested in the project. The faculty 
member in charge of student activities 
also saw the vital importance of this 
curricular change. After several con- 
ferences with the city home economics 
department, our own faculty members 
including our roster chairman, the di- 
rector of physical education and the 
head of the physical education depart- 
ment in our own school, we decided 
that the time could be found in the 
senior year only by taking the one 
period in hygiene required by the State 
of Pennsylvania and linking it to a free 
period in each girl’s roster. The direc- 
tor of physical education gave his hearty 
consent to this modification of the re- 
quired program in hygiene. In_ this 
way, it was possible to roster two 
periods weekly for a year for each 
senior in the school. 

The next difficulty lay in making the 
girls take gracefully to a new and dif- 
ferent course—one not among college 
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By Olive Ely Hart 


requirements. Our success in this phase 
of the undertaking was due somewhat 
to a fortunate accident. We had de- 
cided to get together a committee ot 
seniors to plan the room and the course. 
The girls selected were student leaders 
in 12B who would be graduated be- 
fore the course began; leaders in 12A 
who would have only one semester be- 
fore graduation; and girls from 11B 
who would be scheduled for the full 
year’s course. This committee was to 
decide en furnishings, hangings, etc., 
and as we planned for their first meet- 
ing the director of home economics said 
that the boys in some of the school 
shops could probably be called on to 
make or cover furniture. Suddenly she 
said, “Why not have the boys come in 
on the planning?” That was enough. 
We seized on the idea and the boys 
under the guidance of a very gifted and 
sympathetic man teacher were invited. 
Before long the combined committee of 
girls and boys and teachers were meet- 
ing in my office at 8:15 A.M. to plan 
the course. We met, at their request, 
more frequently than we had supposed 
necessary. The general style of the 
room was discussed; period furniture 
was shown by our art teachers; samples 
of coverings were brought. Fireplaces 


Olive Ely Hart is principal of the Philadelphia 
High School for Girls. 
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All seniors at the Philadelphia High School for Girls are required to take a 
it is obvious from these pictures taken in their newly furnished homemaking 





were studied. Finally the group went 
together to wholesale dealers to select 
articles which could best be bought un 
finished. 

Excitement ran high. The general 
school opinion as expressed in the school 
paper was that this was a departure 
of extraordinary importance —to wit 
boys had had to be brought in to help 
plan it! 

Obviously the right teacher had to 
be sought and found. We were very 
fortunate in finding one of just the 
quality needed to make a brilliant suc- 
cess of the venture. She won the re- 
spect of every academic faculty mem- 
ber, the loyal support of the girls and 
the hearty approval of the parents. As 
the course progressed, graduates began 
to come back to reproach us for not 
having given them “something like this.” 

The set-up of the room was dictated 
by necessity. There had to be com- 
pressed into a space the size of two or- 
dinary classrooms, a kitchen, a_bed- 
room, a living room and a classroom. 
At one end was placed an adequate 
sink, a refrigerator, pantries, cupboards 
and tables. A little beyond the kitchen 
set-up, is a Murphy bed. At the ex- 
treme end is a charming living room. 
Between is a space in which 40 mahog- 
any Windsor chairs are used for class 
discussions. These chairs are attrac- 
tive enough not to mar the general 
effect of the living room. 

The course is planned to give seniors 
adequate instruction, with demonstra- 
tion and practice, in cooking according 
to modern methods; in planning clothes 


center that they are enjoying this training 


course in Home Life and Child Care, but 








and accessories, including “make-up” ; 
in furnishing a house; in caring for an 
infant; in taking care of the sick; in 
budgeting and buying food; in delving 
into the human relations of a family: 
father, mother, husband, wife, children, 
relatives. 

Girls who take additional time afte: 
school achieve Red Cross certificates in 
First Aid and in Home Nursing. This 
experience has stimulated interest in 
nursing as a vocation. Many girls are 
entering training; others are doing vol- 
unteer work in our hospitals under the 
auspices of the Victory Corps. 

The girls have been enthusiastic from 
the beginning. There has been no ten 
dency to relegate this course into the 
limbo of unimportant minors. The girls 
seem to have grasped the dignity and 
essential importance of the material of 
instruction. I think they have sensed 
through their work in this course the 
rich, human quality of true culture. 
Many of them have undoubtedly caught 
the fundamental idea that the classics, 
literature, science, social studies, music, 
art, handcraft and home-making are of 
equal importance in the education of 
woman or man. The deeper meaning 
of home life is stressed so that its spir- 
itual significance and force in the life 
of a nation is glimpsed by many of 
these fine young girls. 

The room itself has brought new ele- 
ments of beauty and comfort to the 
school. Faculty meetings, at which we 
always serve tea, take on suitable in- 
formality in this charming setting; 


(Concluded on page 32) 
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Three pieces are the fashion for these four state dress 
revue winners each of whom received a trip to the Club 
Congress and $10.00 in War Stamps from the American 
Viscose Corporation. They are (left to right) Bernice 
Cleleand of Michigan; Joe Ann Oyler of Oklahoma, Clar- 
ice Marie Allard of Massachusetts, and Marie Coston of 
North Carolina. Smart 4-H girls wear smart 4-H clothes 


Eight champion 4-H dairymen and a champion 4-H 
dairy maid gather to sample their favorite product! They 
were honored by the Kraft Cheese Company with awards 
made on the basis of a year’s record in actual handling of 
dairy cows—with increased production, per herd, the goal. 
Miss Pordham, of Delaware, was the only girl winner 


Pictured below are ten of the twelve national winners in 
the 4-H Club Clothing Achievement contest, sponsored by 
Spool Cotton Company, Each was awarded a $200 college 
scholarship toward a home economics course and a trip to 
the Congress. These girls have made hundreds of new 
garments for themselves and their families and have re- 
modeled many more since the previous 4-H Club Congress 
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Whrtime Congress 


By Rajean M. Codish 


The second wartime and the 22nd National 4-H Club 
Congress was recently held in Chicago. Here outstanding 
members were honored for their various 4-H projects and 
wartime services. 

A glimpse at their activities on the home front show that 
4-H club members are achieving their seven national war 
goals by: 

Helping to produce and conserve food and clothing 
Fighting with scrap and war bonds 

Guarding their own and their community’s health 
Serving, with farm work, for those gone to war 
Helping interpret the Nation’s War Program 
Practicing democratic procedures 


Developing the good neighbor spirit 


Receiving congratulations for their outstanding home 
economics achievements are six national record contest 
winners. Their trip to the Congress and $200 college 
scholarships each, was awarded by Montgomery Ward. 
Pictured in the usual order are Maribeth Crist, Okla.; 
Betty Sharp, N. Y.; Esther Finley, Ill.; Mary Jo Morgan, 
Minnesota; Frances Bailey, Iowa; Alice Robert, Oregon 
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“Keep America Strong,” that’s the motto of the 4-H Club 
girls throughout the nation who, through their food activi- 
ties, have contributed to the war effort and the health 
and happiness of their families. Each of these six win- 
ners of the 4-H Food Preparation Contest was awarded a 
trip to the Congress and a $200 scholarship by Servel Co. 


Posed in action and all ready to take care of any fire 
they may find, are the 4-H Safety winners who received 
their trip to the 4-H Club Congress along with a $200 
college scholarship from the Mennen Company for their 
excellent records in safety. Pictured are: Emagene Mar- 
tin, Kansas; Jeanne Myers, Utah; Roy Bingham, Vermont; 
and James Hutchins, Texas. Forewarned is forearmed 











IVE it away or throw it 

away” has long been the care- 

less yet convenient reaction 
of the American people to somewhat 
outmoded or half worn clothing, acces- 
sories, linens, furniture and nick-nacks. 
Yet on August 4, 1943, the Working 
With Materials class of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, earned 
$507.83 for war relief through the sale 
of re-created given away or thrown 
away materials. In December, 1942, a 
similar class netted $375. The present 
winter session class expects to glean at 
least $500. This will make a grand 
total of $1382.83 made for war relief 
from scraps and oddments. 

At the opening of the summer ses- 
sion this group of students, some of 
them art students, others home econ- 
omists, nurses, musicians or historians 
began planning for the sale. The ma- 
teriel consisted of two large boxes of 
linen, woolen, silk, rayon, lace, net, cot- 
ton, fur, felt and leather scraps or dis- 
carded garments. There were also 
boxes of beads, buttons, spangles, se- 
quins, shells, coral, seeds, pins and bits 
of costume jewelry which had been con 
sidered useless and gladly donated to 
the class. Odds and ends of Jumber of 
all sizes and shapes were salvaged from 
the manual arts department. 


From this nondescript assortment of 
cast-offs these students created beauti- 
ful, durable and useful articles. From 
torn or worn sheets and table cloths 
they made luncheon sets, aprons and 
children’s dresses, decorating them with 
applique or stenciling. Paper maché 
was used for making small bowls, piggy 
banks, brightly colored hors d’oeuvre 
holders and decorative fruits of un- 
usual shapes. The lumber scraps be- 
came book ends, picture frames, wall 
hangings, carved plates and children’s 
toys including trucks, trains, animals 
and airplanes. New and exciting pieces 
of costume jewelry developed from the 
odds and ends of fur, sequins and 
shells. Torn sweaters were made over 
for small children, and old dresses and 
coats were converted into attractive 
Many of 
the small scraps were made into hats, 


skirt and jacket ensembles. 


bags, scarves and rag dolls. 


The members of this Working With 
Materials class were given the greatest 
possible freedom for their activities. 
After a few preliminary discussions of 
the possibilities of the various materials 
to be found in the classroom, the stu- 
dents were left to plan their own activi- 
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ties and to decide what could best be 
done with the various material at hand. 
They were allowed to use any material 
they chose for making any article which 
they thought would be useful and beau- 
tiful. 

The apparent pleasure and success 
of each person in his chosen type ot 
creative work testified to the value of 
giving students an opportunity to ex- 
press themselves through making some- 
thing. 

In this heterogeneous group of stu- 
dents there was no attempt to teach 
“art for art’s sake’ with frequent ret- 
erence to the elements and _ principles 
of line, design and color. In fact, upon 
its installation in the curriculum ten 
years ago, many people felt that the 
course was pulling down the standards 
ot the department of fine and applied 
arts. Yet from the start, enrollment in 
this course was large and apparently 
the students were really interested in 
the practical side of creative design. 

It was planned that the students 
would develop an appreciation for good 
design through actually working with 
the materials, always keeping in mind 
the limitations ot each type used, 
through seeing the work of other stu- 
dents and through noticing the design 


quality of the work discussed by the in- 


structor. Any feeling of competition or 
of working for a grade was discouraged. 
Rather the course was aimed at helping 


each student to develop his natural abil- 
ities in creative design. 

The following aspects of this type 
of project contribute largely to its suc- 
cess: 

1. The materials used are of little 
monetary value. As a result the stu- 
dents feel free to experiment. 

2. The students must rely on their 
own ingenuity, inventiveness and im- 
agination. Hence, in the course of their 
experiments, they develop a variety of 
techniques and skills such as drawing, 
molding, painting, sewing, sawing and 
wood finishing. 

3. This type of classroom activity 
develops judgement and associative 
thinking. Critical examination of ma- 
terials to determine how they can best 
be utilized discloses uses for articles not 
ordinarily associated with them. 

4. The actual classroom work gives 
pleasure. Since the students are free 
from the strain of competition and the 
inhibiting effects of certain required 
work, they seem to get a great deal of 
fun from their work and a higher type 
of production results. And, since the 
students enjoy their creative activities, 
much more work is done than the 
teacher would think of requiring. 

(Concluded on page 32) 


The inspiration for this project came to Miss 
Ruffini long before the war when she traveled 
in foreign countries. After each trip she became 
more convinced that Americans are the most 
extravagant people in the world and that limited 
resources are often instrumental in developing 
the creative instinct. 
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Whrtime quipment Pichbans - A 


AINTENANCE and re- 

pair of lunchroom equip- 

ment is one of the most 
serious problems confronting the school 
lunch manager today. The thought of 
what will happen if a vital piece of 
equipment such as a mixer or a dish 
washer gives out is a daily nightmare, 
because the manager knows just how 
disasterous such a situation can be to 
her production of food. Problems of 
labor shortages and food rationing, 
though difficult, are worked out grad- 
ually but should a dish washer give out 
during a serving period there has to be 
an immediate readjustment of person- 
nel schedule and, possibly, of the menu 
until such a time as repairs can be 
made. Under existing conditions this 
may take days or even weeks. 


Care is the first safeguard in pre- 


venting such a catastrophe. Proper use 
of the equipment is important. See that 
new employees have adequate instruc- 
tion in the correct operation of all 
kitchen equipment. This one precaution 
may well obviate many slight machine 
adjustments. Maximum efficiency will 
be obtained from each machine if it is 
properly used and properly cleaned. 
Such daily care prevents or postpones 
serious breakdowns of vitally needed 
equipment. 


Periodic check-ups by a maintenance 
service man who will clean and oil ma- 
chines and make minor adjustments will 
prevent breaking of parts which would 
necessitate long delays for extensive re- 
pairs. Remember, though, that repair 
men are very busy these days and can 
not respond to your call for a check-up 
as promptly as formerly so call before 
you have reason to feel that immediate 
attention is required. 


Emergency adjustments should be 
ready. How about having paper plates 
and cups on hand just in case your dish- 
washing facilities do fail you at an in- 
opportune moment? Many industrial 
cafeterias are using paper dishes be- 
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By Marion L. Cronan 


Supervisor of Brookline High School Lunchroom, Brookline, Mass. 


cause shortages of labor make the wash- 
ing of many dishes prohibitive. Under 
a new rating (CMP-5A) schools may 
procure paper cups. 

Radical adjustments in the menu will 
be necessary if one or more pieces of 
equipment are temporarily out of use. 
Do you keep on hand some emergency 
foods which will fill in if such a need 
occurs? 

= 


Replacement of worn out equipment 
takes time and many managers wonder 
just how to go about securing the neces- 
sary priorities to facilitate repairs. For 
minor repairs consult your regular re- 
pair service. If the necessary part is in 
stock you simply sign a paper stating 
that the part was used in the repair of 
your equipment so that the company 
may have this part replaced in their 
stock. If you need a new part not in 
stock ask your nearest War Produc- 
tion Board for an A10P 100 priority 
authorizing the sale of a repair part. 
You will be required to state in detail 
the need of the machine to be repaired 
and in the case of replacement of the 
machine you must have a signed state- 
ment certifying that the present equip- 
ment can not be repaired. 


To buy new or used equipment ask 
for War Production Board order PD 
638A. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion release MPR 429 (July 15, 1943) 
gives valuable information on “Certain 
Used Consumer Durable Goods” in- 
cluding the determination of ceiling 
prices on all kinds of commercial and 
institutional kitchen equipment. Mate- 
rial relative to the ceiling prices that 
may be charged for Commodities and 
Services is given in the bulletin “Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 165, as 
Amended—Services.” 
charged for repair services are set at 


In general, prices 


those prevailing during October 1-15, 


1941. 


Equipment for new lunchrooms must 
be limited to essential pieces only and 
these will be made in so far as possible 
of non-priority materials. All “extras” 
such as broilers, choppers and shred- 
ders, electric toasters, peelers and many 
other machines are “not permitted” ex- 
cept under special circumstances. Es- 
sential installations such as Cafeteria 
Counters “shall be made of wood 
frame-work and wood or other non- 
critical material veneer enclosure. 
Glass, tile products or the like may be 


” 


used for exterior finish. ...” Similar 
specifications are set up for other equip- 
ment such as sinks. “Scullery and other 
kitchen sinks shall be fabricated only 
of galvanized iron with wooden legs 
and drain boards. Standard waste con- 
nections (not brass) shall be of plug 
and chain type.” 


Heavy duty cooking equipment must 
be selected in relation to the most avail 
able fuel and the transportation re- 
quired in hauling fuel, also giving con- 
sideration to the direct labor required 
for operation of the equipment and the 
secondary labor required to make the 
fuel or power available. 


Further valuable information on 
equipment permitted and specifications 
that should be adhered to are given in 
“A Manual for War-Time Food Stor- 
age Preparation and Serving Facilities.” 
(June, 1943). This bulletin may be 
secured by writing to the War Produc- 
tion Board, Conservation Division, 
Eleventh and H Streets, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

(Concluded on next page) 








A pplication for Priority Assistance 
should be made on form WPB-1548. 
For refrigerators use PD-830. 

I should advise consulting your local 
rationing board and fully informing 
them of your needs. Perhaps they will 
refer you to the state office, but if you 
feel you must have a replacement don’t 
be discouraged easily. Your board can 
secure the latest information and rul- 
ings for you and furnish you with the 
necessary forms. 

This may seem very complicated to 
groups of teachers or parents who are 
trying to meet the war-time need for 
school lunches by starting a lunch 
project in a small school, but where 
there is a will there is a way. Many 
of these schools do not need large equip- 
ment and solve their problem by hav- 
ing a school lunch “shower” with each 
person contributing a kitchen utensil 
from her home supply. 

One school that I know of acquired 
its small equipment in this way: Soup 
bowls were purchased from a wayside 
stand that had gone out of business. 
Each child brought his own silver and 
cup. And with this very limited and 
certainly varied equipment the lunch- 
room was started. After all, matched 
sets of dishes are not absolutely neces- 
children are 
pleased to have their very own dishes. 
Army and Navy “reject dishes” are 
available from time to time and may be 


sary and small often 


purchased from large wholesale equip- 
ment houses. There is quite a demand 
for these dishes so it is well to have 


your name on the waiting list. At the 
present time most government contracts 
for china have been fulfilled and these 
factories may be able to produce civil- 
ian goods although lack of labor may 
mean a continued scarcity. It is poor 
economy to continue using chipped or 
cracked dishes as they may prove a 
health hazard. 

Heavy stock pots of stainless steel 
and other metals are not now avail- 
able. A recent ruling permits some- 
what more cast iron for kettles, but 
there is a decrease in the allowance for 
muffin pans, etc. 

Glass production for civilian use has 
been curtailed as glass makers are busy 
with government work. Chemicals 
necessary for colored glass have gone 
to war, but this does not affect school 
cafeterias. Some small glass cooking 
utensils are available. 

Silver plated ware is very hard to 
find these days, and all that is available 
is plated on iron which will rust if great 
care is not taken. The smaller schools 
may do as mentioned previously and ask 
each child to bring a knife, fork and 
spoon from home. Most large cafe- 
terias would probably have enough for 
the duration if the silver loss in waste 
barrels and refuse cans could be 
checked. Student aid needs to be en- 
listed to include this conservation meas- 
ure along with other war activities. 

Cutlery. Order L-140, effective No- 
vember 5, revises former rules on cut- 
lery allowing manufacturers and dis- 
tributors to sell silver-plated or chro- 


mium-plated flatware and alloy steel 
flatware to educational institutions, or- 
phanages, cafeterias, lunchrooms, lunch 
counters, hospitals, hotels and restau- 
rants. Therefore reliet seems to be in 
sight for this essential. 

All of the equipment allowed now is 
to meet present emergencies and is 
therefore of a temporary nature. “In 
no case shall spare or stand-by equip- 
ment and facilities allowing for future 
expansion be permitted.” “All con- 
struction shall be of the cheapest, tem- 
porary character with structural sta- 
bility only sufficient to meet the needs 
of the services which the structure is 
intended to fulfill during the period of 
its contemplated war use.” 

Now is the time to plan for future 
improvements in equipment. We are 
constantly reminded of the new and 
better equipment that will be available 
after the war as a result of research 
and testing now going on. While we 
may have to put up with temporary 
makeshifts at present, we can build up 
a fund to enable us to make needed 
changes later. 

Children can be well fed with simple, 
well cooked, nutritious meals prepared 
under sanitary conditions with the use 
of very limited equipment. So, for the 
present, although we know that we 
could do a better job if we had some 
extra piece of equipment, we must 
maintain at least minimum standards 
and get along as best we can, always 
giving our present equipment the very 
best care to prolong its usefulness. 


More oll Sch mm hand Recipes 


HOSE who are responsible for 

serving appetizing and nutritious 
meals in these days of meat, dairy and 
poultry shortages will find peanuts a 
welcome addition to their menus. For 
peanuts are rich in protein, niacin, thia- 
min, riboflavin and minerals. They may 
be used successfully in cooking and add 
to the nutritive as well as the taste 
value of dishes served. 

A new leaflet titled “Peanuts” pre- 
pared especially for lunch room man- 
agers and dietitians, gives suggestions 
and recipes for their use in quantity 
cookery. It may be obtained from the 
National Peanut Council, Inc., 812 Citi- 
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zens and Southern National Bank 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. Sample 
recipes from this leaflet follow: 


Carrot Peanut Celery 


(makes about 100 servings of one 
piece each) 


INGREDIENTS AMOUNTS 


Celery 1 dozen bunches 
Peanut butter 3 cups 
Carrots, grated 15 pounds 


Salt to season 


Combine peanut butter and grated car- 
rots. Season. Stuff cleaned, chilled celery 
stalks with mixture. 

This is a good addition to school lunch 
plates which are deficient in protein and 
bulk. 


Potato Peanut Croquettes 


(makes 25 servings of 2 croquettes each) 
INGREDIENTS AMOUNT 


Potatoes, white 10 pounds 
Peanuts, roasted or salted 2 pounds 
Eggs + 

Butter or margarine 4 pound 

Salt 2 tablespoons 


Milk 34 cup 


Cook and mash potatoes. Cool. Add 
three beaten eggs, salt and butter. Form 
into croquettes, dip in egg and milk mix- 
ture and roll in finely chopped peanuts. 
Fry in deep fat until brown or place in 
hot oven until brown. Serve with sauce 
or gravy. 
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The Home Makers 
Guild of America is 
composed of 2200 
scientifically select- 
ed, typical Ameri- 
can housewives 
serving as volun- 
tary consultants on 
numerous ques- 
tions about their 
“likes”, “dislikes” 
and “why”. 


The Guild is na- 
tional in scope and 
represents Mrs. 
America in geo- 
graphical distribu- 
tion, buying power, 
family size income 
groups, etc. 


HOME MAKERS GUILD 


On Household 


Problems 


As Reported by The Home Makers Guild of America 


in another nation-wide survey conducted for Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company as part of their contribution to help solve 
“war time” home making problems of the nation. Because 
many home economists wanted this type of information, 
Owens-Illinois is sponsoring a series of surveys which will 
be reported to you. Questions and answers are handled via 
Air Mail to give you up-to-the-minute reports. 





SOME PERTINENT DATA ON HOUSEHOLD PROBLEMS 


Majority of housewives are now doing all of their own housework. Even 
part time domestic help is almost unobtainable in most areas of the country. 
* 
$20,800,000 yearly estimate of moth damage to clothes, draperies, etc. is 
becoming more important to all homemakers. 


* 
Information wanted on how to control fuel shortages have created need for 
the where, how and when to weather proof homes. 
* 
Homemakers in most cases are now doing their own laundry. Helpful 
hints on the proper methods of laundry are wanted. 
* 
Conservation of furniture, draperies, etc. because of war time shortages 
of goods for replacement has created need for detail data 
on home conservation. 
* 
Sample questions and answers from the survey on household 
problems are on the following pages. 
* 
DETAILS ON HOW TO SECURE A COPY OF THE COMPLETE 
SURVEY WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 4. 


To Help Eliminate Holiday Mail Congestion, No Survey Was Made 
During That Period. Therefore, There Will Be No Report Next Month, 
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Are you doing your own housework or do you employ help? 
81.6% Do ALL of own Housework. 
3.8% Have steady help. 
14.6% Have part time help. 





Would you like suggestions on how to dry clean articles 
at home? 

44.8% Yes. 

55.2% No. 











Would you like some information on how to moth proof 
and protect clothing? 
92.4% Yes. 
7.6% No. 





Would you like hints on how to preserve and protect your 
furniture? 
94.7% Yes. 
5.3% No. 


Would you like helpful hints on how to weather proof 
your home? 

74.8% Yes. 

25.2% No. 


Does your husband do minor maintenance or repair 
work about the home? 

86.7% Yes. 
13.3% No. 











Answers to the above ques- 
tions should be considered 
separately and not in relation- 
ship to each other. Obviously, 
various methods and proced- 
ures are used by different con- 
sultants or housewives. 
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What are you doing at the present time to preserve your furniture? 


75 % Checked “Cleaning at regular intervals.” 
59.2% Checked “Waxing at regular intervals.” 
42.1% Checked “Covering furniture with slip covers.” 


26.1% Checked “placing pieces of cloth over that portion of the furniture subject most 
to wear.” 


.9% Checked “Having it inspected at regular intervals by a furniture repairman.” 


28.8% Checked ‘“‘Revarnishing, staining or painting furniture when necessary.” 


=> z= ={\ 


i \ai WY 


In the complete survey a com- 
prehensive listing of home re- 
pair work is given. 


= 
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TYPICAL CONSUMER COMMENTS.... 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Many women in this part of the country are doing their own washing and ironing who 
never have done it before and know absolutely nothing about it. We would appreciate any 
information about it, especially about ironing. Also, I have never been able to find out 
anything about starching, i.e., how much to use, etc. 


MOSCOW, IDAHO 
As for repairs, my husband is very handy indeed. He can and has practically built over two 
houses except for plumbing and electrical work. During the last year we have acquired 
some versatile wrenches and a couple of sewer rods so now tackle any common plumbing 
problems. However, he still looks with a leery eye at most electrical repair and for that 
reason I should like some non-technical simple advice on how to tackle same. 


RENO, NEVADA 
The amount of laundry which I do at home depends upon the time which I have. How- 
ever, I am trying to do more of it because the laundries are so rushed. It has taken 11 days 
to get my last laundry bundle back. 


BURRTON, KANSAS 
Would especially like some information on cleaning clothes in my home as cleaning is 
quite a problem unless you wait quite a while. 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Since my husband has been in the army I have done all of the little household repairs neces- 
sary. I should very much like to have hints and suggestions about how minor repairs can 
be made. Weather stripping windows is my present problem. I find hardware and elec- 
trical store clerks very helpful in giving suggestions and information. I should be grateful 
for any help that I can get to make “household repairs” easier. 


Complete Survey in FREE Twelve -Page Booklet 


TO GIVE HOME ECONOMISTS THE COMPLETE DETAILS 
OF THIS STUDY, A TWELVE-PAGE BOOKLET CONTAINING 
FULL CHARTS IS AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST. 


Write Merchandising Division, Department 2. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company - Toledo, Ohio 
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Central European Food 
Patterns 


(Continued from page 10) 





as in Poland. American relishes were 
very quickly adopted; ketchup, chile 
sauce, mustard and sweet pickles have 
been added to the more traditional 
sauerkraut, pickled cucumbers and 
green tomatoes prepared with dill and 
peppercorns. Eggs are much more im- 
portant in the Polish-American diet, for 
here they are bought, not sold. Other 
additions to the usual diet are veal, 
poultry, bread and bought pastry. 


THE PottsH Diet IN AMERICA 


Rough and coarse as it was, the diet 
of the Polish peasant was well-balanced 
and probably contained adequate mine- 
rals and vitamins. Although low in 
meat, essential protein was furnished 
in large measure by the liberal use of 
dairy products and, to a smaller extent, 
by the use of eggs and fish. While fluid 
milk was not used as a beverage by 
adults, cheese, sour milk and sour 
cream were used in many dishes such 


as the baked goods which were pre- 


pared on Saturday, the daily soups, 
salad dressings and porridges. 

Instead of the nutritious whole grains 
contained in porridge and bread and the 
potatoes which figured so prominently 
in the Polish diet, sweet breads bought 
at the local bakery are now eaten for 
breakfast. 

Sugar was sparingly used in Polish 
cuisine; consequently, the use of larger 
amounts of sweet bread made in the 
local bakery and of more sugar in tea 
and coffee indicated that the nutritive 
value of the traditional diet has been 
altered in several important respects. 

Coffee, which ordinarily is cheap and 
abundant in America, and tea are popu- 
lar beverages. Both are drunk very 
weak with boiled milk rather than with 
cream. 

The use of whole grain foods has di- 
minished and vegetables, especially the 
green ones which formerly were widely 
eaten because they could be grown in 
the garden, have given way to meat 
and pastry. Meat is bought because it 
is not “expensive”; many fresh vege- 
tables, on the contrary, are considered 
too high in cost. Some increase in the 
use of meat, of course, has been bene- 
ficial. In addition to such factors of 
relative cost, the radical changes in the 
diet of many Polish-Americans are 
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largely the result of buying in mine and 
mill controlled company stores where 
vegetables, especially fresh ones, are 
not stocked because they are perishable 
and yield a small profit. 

In Poland the only familiar desserts 
were fruits and homemade pastries rich 
in butter, eggs and milk which were 
eaten infrequently. Here, on the con- 
trary, sugar-laden baker’s pastry has 
come rapidly into favor not only for 
breakfast but for all other meals as 
well. In America the Poles have taken 
over the pattern of casual entertaining, 
which, since it is voluntary, differs from 
the system of compulsory obligations to 
a guest abroad. Pastry and tea or cof- 
fee, along with beer and spirits, are 
served to guests on Sunday and in the 
evening. 


NECESSARY CHANGES 
IN THE PoLIsH-AMERICAN DIET 


Many of the changes which have 
taken place in the diet of the present 
day Polish-background group have les- 
sened the adequacy of their diet and it 
would be desirable to foster some of 
their rapidly vanishing practices, even 
where these do not correspond to the 
traditional American pattern. 

Where Such Changes Can Be Made. 

The midday meal of meat, vegetables, 
potatoes, bread and a beverage, which 
has been adopted by Polish-Americans, 
is a good one. For industrial workers 
who must eat in cafeterias, a num- 
ber of Polish dishes might be served. 
Barszcz, made with beets, potatoes, 
sour cream and eggs, is a balanced, 
nourishing and delicious dish. Cabbage 
soup, with or without tomatoes, split 
pea or lentil soup, mushroom and barley 
soup are all adaptable to lunchroom 
feeding. 

The Pole does not have to learn to 
like whole grain products. The cereals 
used in porridges, in soups and with 
meats are of this type; the bread he 
prefers is pumpernickel or dark, sour 
rye bread (not whole wheat). Hard, 
white rolls, which are also popular, can 
be made of enriched flour. 

In his background there is also a pat- 
tern for the use of organs and cuts of 
meat less commonly eaten in America; 
tongue, liver, kidney, tripe, brain, heads 
and feet were all utilized. Poultry gib- 
lets from chicken, geese, and ducks 
were eaten, as well as the whole bird. 
Since these are meats which are avail- 
able despite the shortage, it might be 
well to further their use. 

Smoked salmon, carp and herring, 


which is a cheap food rich in fat-soluble 
vitamins and minerals, are also popular. 
In order to maintain the health of the 
many Poles massed in smoked-filled 
manufacturing cities and in mines, it is 
more than ever necessary to see that 
such vitamins and minerals are made 
available. 

Polish girls have always worked in 
factories where health protection has 
become even more essential. It should 
be pointed out clearly that while a 
sandwich and soft drink lunch is Amer- 
ican in style, it is un-American in con- 
tent, and raw vegetables with sour 
cream or cottage cheese are just as fit 
for consumption in public as in the 
home. 


NvuTRITION EDUCATION IN 
UrBAN AREAS 


In view of the social structure of 
Polish-American communities, dietary 
advice ought to come from American 
leaders in the community or else carry 
the sanction of a motion picture actress 
or some similar public person. Different 
types of approach are needed to reach 
married women, single women; young 
people, old people and men. 

The married woman who has young 
children and whose husband is employed 
in a factory or a mine, can be reached 
through the baby clinic, the radio, the 
newspaper and perhaps the union. For 
neighborhood work the cooperation of 
and older, intelligent Polish woman, 
who is already respected on the block, 
may be required. 

Food behavior is one of the many 
ways in which the unmarried girl ex 
presses her independence by defying her 
family. In Polish- 
American girls live away from home 
and eat poorly and irregularly. To be 
effective, appeals to girls must have a 


addition, many 


beauty or patriotic basis. 

The married working man can best 
be reached through his labor union, for 
Poles work in industries that are very 
well organized. The tie-up between 
optimum nutrition and the successful 
prosecution of the war should be made 
clear. Since Poles like to attend meet 
ing and lectures, these means should be 
employed for nutrition education. Al- 
though Polish men have nothing to do 
with food preparation, they are catered 
to and foods which they request will 
appear at the table. 

To a lesser extent this holds true of 
the young unmarried men. Whether 
they board, live at home or eat in res- 
turants, they pay for their food and 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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N ounce of prevention is still worth 

a pound of cure, especially when it 
comes to taking charge of babies and 
small children. And since caring for 
war workers’ youngsters is an important 
way to assist in winning the war, you 
want to make every effort to insure 
success. 

There are many problems which enter 
into giving satisfactory service in this 
work. One way to prevent later difh- 
culties is to figure out possible sources 
of trouble and to settle them ahead of 
time in a business-like interview with 
your future employer. Both the parent 
and the sitter should state their views. 

First, let’s consider some of the gripes 
which sitters have reported: 


No escort home 


Find out in advance what your hours 
will be so that you can plan on the sleep 
your double life as student and worker 
requires. Inquire about accommodations 
for “sleeping in” in case of an emer- 
gency. Ask what provision your em- 
ployer will make to insure your safe 
return home. 


Low pay, slow pay or no pay 
Know beforehand the prevailing rate 
of pay in your community for caring 
for young children. You then have 
something definite to guide you in de- 
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ciding whether a prospective employer’s 
offer is fair. You should feel free to 
ask for a reasonable fee. But, if you 
boost your price because good sitters are 
scarce, you create a Black Market. Re- 
member that! 

And settle on the time of payment be- 
fore you start working. Be tactful, of 
course, and keep in mind that even after 
an unfortunate experience with one em- 
ployer, you must give the new one a 
chance to prove she’s honest. 


Children won’t “‘mind” 


Talk with the mother about prepar- 
ing the children for your coming. Have 
a clear understanding of how much au- 
thority she expects you to take and how 
far she will back you in necessary child 
discipline. Plan to pay the children a 
visit while the mother is still home. 
This will let the children see what you 
are like and make it easier for you all 
when you take over. 

Now it’s the parent’s turn. What 
complaints have they? 


The sitter is not reliable 


Girls arrive late, leave before parents 
return, fail to follow feeding instruc- 
tions, etc. Mothers who have doubts as 
to the safety and well being of their 
children cannot put their minds com- 
pletely on their war work. This slows 


ve 


" Sithor”: 


ou 


down production and lengthens the 
“duration” of the war. 


The sitter has “company” 


Mothers’ objection to this custom is 
exceptionally strong because so many of 
the unfortunate things which happen 
while they are away would not occur if 
the sitter were alone with the children. 

First of all, these women war work- 
ers hire you girls for the sole purpose 
of giving their children their regular 
care—including feeding, recreation and 
rest. The entertaining of company not 
only upsets regularity and makes noise 
which keeps the youngsters awake, but 
causes excitement which is bad for them 
at bedtime. Can you blame a small 
child for putting up a big protest against 
going to bed when others are having so 
much fun? Also, the mothers feel right- 
ly that undressing and bathing should 
be anything but a community affair. 

Then, when the visitors look around 
for something to do, they just naturally 
turn to the radio or phonograph, either 
of which disturbs the quiet. Besides, 
records are easily broken and they are 
expensive. 

The illustrations on these pages are from Goop 
GroominG (Illustrated by Ruth Wood) and 
Cuitp CaRE AND DEVELOPMENT (Illustrated by 
Corrinne Malvern)—two of the Home Economics 


Series edited by Helen Judy Bond and published 
by Little Brown & Co. 
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Smokers not only leave ashes around 
but they add greatly to the mother’s 
worries since she knows all too well 
how easy it is for careless smokers to 
set the place on fire. 

And, of course, parties mean refresh- 
ments. You can imagine the mother’s 
feeling the next day when she opens the 
refrigerator and finds that all her “point 
food” has been eaten by the sitter’s 
guests. She has lost not only the food 
and its monetary value but also the 
hours she has spent shopping for the 
precious food. War workers’ time is 
filled to overflowing. Money, even war 
wages, goes only so far. And points just 
aren’t replaceable! 

Next time you feel inclined to have 
the gang in while you work, don’t—it’s 
sabotage. 


booklets to guide both the sitters and 
their employers. The booklets in this 
Outline for Junior Aides in Child Care 
are entitled Taking Care of a Baby, 
Getting Supper for a Child and Put- 
ting Him to Bed and Taking Care of 
a Child After School. They are writ- 
ten in language you can easily under- 
stand with clever illustrations and 
large print. They explain procedures 
so clearly that you'll be turning to 
them again and again. 

These valuable booklets are avail- 
able at twenty-five cents per set 
(stamps are safer) through the Treas- 
urer of the New York State Home 
Economics Association, Isabel Young, 
c/o American Can Co., 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. We're sold 


on them and you'll be too. 





We've already mentioned a visit for 
the purpose of getting acquainted with 
your young charges. Use this trip also 
as an opportunity to find out exactly 
what the mother wants you to do for 
her children and exactly how she does 
these things, herself. Write down this 
information in a notebook. 

There are other items which you 
should record, such as what to do in 
an emergency, whom to call and the 
telephone number. 

Be sure to notice what the family 
calls each youngster. A little boy’s 
name may be Frederick, Jr., but if he 
is accustomed to answering to “Butch,” 
he’ll wonder why you waste time call- 
ing for “Freddie” who isn’t there at all. 

You’ve gathered by now that staying 
with children is more complicated than 
it originally appeared. Yes, and it re- 
quires plenty of study to do the job 
well. Having been a child, yourself, is 
not enough. 

Moreover, this work is so vital that 
Dr. Ethel B. Waring has written for 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation an excellent series of three 
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In the meantime, take a tip from the 
hints in the next column. If you follow 
them, you'll be sittin’ pretty. 


Goop REFERENCES 


Learning to Care for Children 
Dorothy E. Bradbury and Edna P. 
Amidon 

Child Development 
E. Breckenridge and FE. Lee Vincent 

Child Care and Training 
Faegre and Anderson 

How to Raise a Healthy Baby 
L. J. Halpern 

Factors Related to Children’s Partici- 

pation in Certain Types of Home 
Activity 
Edith Luecke 

Child Psychology 
C. E. Skinner and P. L. Harriman 

Your Child: His Family and Friends 
Frances Bruce Strain 

Child Care and Development 
Marie O’Donahoe 


Things to Know 
About a Baby 


Babies are just little grown-ups 
—and vice versa. 


Babies can’t talk—but they can 
say a lot with one howl. 


. 
Babies are wiggly—hold tight. 
« 
Babies put everything into their 
mouths that they can get into 
their mouths—so watch out. 


and you can’t bite 





Babies bite 
them back. 


% 
Babies are always wet—It’s a los- 


ing fight to keep them dry— 
but don’t give up. 





“ 
Babies like attention — when 
you’re answering the tele- 
phone. 
e 
Babies will eat anything ex- 
cept their own food. 
w& 
Babies are a problem — worse 


than any you've ‘tackled in 
school. 


Babies sleep — but not long 
enough. 


Babies are fun—maybe. 


—Shorter Nails for *44— 

War workers—not fashion models— 
are setting the style now. And they 
say, “Finger tip length nails for us. 
Long nails cut speed and interfere with 


sense of touch.” 


Happy New Year, Students 


Mary Eloise Stone 
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What 3 Going O, 





ROM month to month, in fact from 
day to day, the demand for differ- 
With these changes 
come increased shortages or, in some 
cases, relief. Only a few months ago 
the fat and oil supply was the most 
‘Today 


ent foods changes. 


critical of all food shortages. 
may be critical again. 

The civilian salvage of kitchen fats 
for the manufacture of munitions has 
been disappointing. Only a small por- 
tion of the estimated supply needed has 
been contributed by housewives. If the 
demand for explosives were as great 
today as in the early part of the war, 
the need for oils and fats might be to- 
day as critical as it was seven months 
ago. The need is still urgent. 

In spite of the recent easing of ra- 
tioning of some food items, the pros- 
pect of an adequate food supply in this 
country over the next four years is any- 
thing but bright. Belatedly it has been 
realized that Germany’s plan is not 
only to slaughter Jews and others in 
occupied territory but also to win the 
peace, even though she loses the war, 
by a program of starvation which will 
ruin the conquered nations forever. 
This will permit Germany whose peo- 
ple after the war will be whole and 
comparatively healthy to dominate 
Europe. If the war with Germany 
should end within a month the loss of 
population through starvation in the 
occupied countries will already have 
weakened them for years to come. 

Almost from the time of Germany’s 
invasion of the occupied countries, Ger- 
many has permitted persons in these 
countries to have only between 400 and 
800 calories of food a day—when 1600 
calories is considered the minimum for 
sustaining life over a long period of 
time. The United States, England and 
Germany even under the restrictions of 
rationing provide their people with be- 
tween 2500 and 3000 calories per day. 

The tonnage of food required to res- 
cue the occupied countries from mass 
starvation plus the minimum food 
mand of the rest of the world just isn’t 
produced today nor does it seem pos- 
sible even to produce it. 

Our only hope of winning the peace 
will be through rehabilitation of the 


starved nations. That means sharing 
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IN THE FOOD FIELD 


By Ivan C. Miller, Food Industries 





GERMANY DEPOPULATES POLAND THROUGH MALNUTRITION 
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The story told above is typical of other German occupied countries 


beyond what seems possible to us now. 
It means a scarcity of food in this coun- 
try after the termination of hostilities 
with Germany far beyond anything ex- 
perienced so far. 

Great effort, much of it outside our 
own country, is already being made to 
meet this situation. South America is 
rapidly building a food processing in- 
dustry which may contribute to the re- 
lief of the world even though South 
America’s diet as a whole is sub-stand- 
ard. The greatest hope comes from 
Australia. Already, through the aid of 
some of the best food technologists in 
this country, Australia has increased its 
food processing facilities enough to feed 
the Allies in the Pacific. And as soon 
as the Japs are driven out, Australia 
expects to contribute much of the sup- 
ply of food needed to prevent starva- 
tion in India, China, Indo-China and 
Dutch possessions. 

However much South America and 
Australia contribute, the major task of 
winning the peace through the rehabili- 
tation of Europe falls on the shoulders 
of the food processors in this country. 
Even if we share to the limit—far be- 


yond what now seems possible — the 
supply will still be inadequate. This 
country has never been the kind to take 
the cold blooded attitude “let them 
starve.” The end of the war with Ger- 
many will probably be the beginning of 
greatly increased rationing and muchly 
reduced diet. 


Eggs More Plentiful 


The threatened scarcity of eggs, an 
important source of protein, now seems 
remote at least for some months to 
come. Large portions of the 1942-43 
egg production has been processed into 
dried and dehydrated eggs for govern- 
ment use. Recently the government has 
drastically reduced its requirements for 
dehydrated eggs and for the first time 
has permitted the distribution and sale 
of dehydrated eggs to consumers. 
Whether or not egg dryers decide now 
is the time to offer dehydrated eggs to 
the consumer market, the available sup- 
ply of eggs for consumers is much bet- 
ter than it has been. Either dried eggs 
will supplement the supply of fresh 
eggs or the supply of fresh eggs will be 
materially increased. 
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You'll Value This New Catalog 
In Planning Your Classroom Projects 


The materials in this helpful catalog are 
grouped in classifications with full de- 
scription and ordering information. 
There is a close correlation between the 


literature and films offered which per- 


mits the planning of several units of 
study on health, nutrition, cooking, 
household management, care of equip- 
ment and conservation. Widely used for 


classroom projects or reference. 


A series of five teachers’ reference handbooks. 


Sound motion pictures and dramatic sound- 
slide films for visual education projects. 


Student fact folders for home economics classes. 


Special wartime booklets on nutrition and 
conservation. 





Guide books on the theory and practice of home 
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What 3 Going On 





LOOK-IN on the current textile 

picture shows that while plans 
are afoot to produce a better balanced 
supply for civilians, military require- 
ments during the next six months may 
over-shadow the amount of goods avail- 
able. 

Wool yarns and fabrics for civilians 
are increasing but their production is 
hampered by the manpower situation 
which is disturbing the production of 
all other textiles as well. 

Cotton, due to increased military 
needs and labor scarcity, is on the criti- 
cal supply list of fibers. 

Rayon yarns of all types are certain 
to be scarce for the next few months 
because military and tire cord demands 
are cutting into the supply of rayon for 
civilian goods. While no immediate 
shortage ot cloth may develop certain 
types tor special uses will be available 
in very limited quantities. 

Even though a slight increase has re- 
cently been made in the allotment ot 
dyestuffs for civilian goods, the color 
picture remains much the same. Since 
some color restrictions still persist, no 
noticeable changes in color depth or in 
the amount of printing on a fabric are 
in sight. 

In the field of finishes, bleaching 
agents do not appear to be any scarcer 
nor more plentiful. That food problems 
are more closely identified with textiles 
than is usually apparent is indicated by 
the fact that last year’s farm labor 
shortage and the use of the available 
potato crop for food supplies gave no 
relief to the severe shortage of textile 
starches. For the most part cornstarch 
is now used along with a number of 


available resin materials. 


Paper Work-clothing Made 
in Norway 

In a broadcast from a German- 
controlled Danish radio station, re- 
ported by the Federal Communications 
Commission, it is learned that Nazi au- 
thorities in Norway are promoting 
paper clothing tor the working man this 
winter. Norwegian textile factories 
have already begun production on these, 
according to the broadcast, which 
added, “Tests have proved that paper 
clothes last very well and are cheap.” 
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IN TEXTILES 


By Rajean M. Codish, United States Testing Company 


Standards for women’s work clothes are in final stage of development, 
according to the American Standards Association War Committee, which 
is handling the development of this project. These standards will give 
“due consideration to adequate protection against specific occupational 
hazards, to conservation of critical materials and other resources while 
maintaining an adequate degree of serviceability and to cooperation with 
the work of OPA in their pegging of quality to simple and equitable 


price regulations.” 


These Monsanto Chemical Company workers are 


wearing serviceable garments planned for their active jobs but styled for 
attractiveness as well as safety and utility 


Rayon Flock 


Some of the soft suede or pile-effect 
coatings and finishes now seen more 
frequently on fabrics, are obtained with 
the use of a material called rayon flock. 
Rayon flock is manufactured from vis- 
cose rayon, and in some cases acetate 
rayon, which is cut in fine lengths rang- 
ing from one half millimeter to two 
millimeters. Dyed in any color, the cut 
fibers are anchored to a base material 
by means of an adhesive. 

This product is being used in many 
ways by textile and paper manufactur- 
ers to obtain soft, pleasing surface coat- 
ings. In civilian goods you may see it 


as a decorative design or print on dress 
fabrics. For the armed services it is 
used to simulate embroideries on 
jackets, for camouflage and for linings 


of instrument cases. 


Rag Bags Beware! 

Salvage campaigns may soon add an- 
other member to their field. For WPB 
is said to be giving birth to a national 
campaign for the collection of discarded 
clothing. Wearables will be used for 
local relief; old rags for industrial and 
military needs. The discarded silk ho- 
siery campaign which was discontinued 
on September 30th was the only previ 
ous salvage campaign related to textiles. 
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Du Pont gives Leitialed answers 


to their Rayon Questions 


HOW du pont raqon Is MADE 





THREE-COLOR WALL CHART 


A visual story of rayon from cellulose to yarn. 
Size 35" x 23‘‘—mounted and varnished to pre- 
ventcurling or soil. Actual yarn samples attached. 


TWO MOTION PICTURES 
WITH SOUND 


“Facts about Fabrics,” a basic story sae walk il wa 

of fabrics—their yarns, constructions, BOOKLET for STUDENTS 
dyes, and finishes. Running time, 26 
minutes. 16mm, or 35mm. film available. 


Top booklet, “Facts about Fabrics,” 
condenses information shown in the new 
Es ines peat Du Pont Rayon film about fabries. 20 
“Fashion’s Favorite” is the Du Pont va illustrated 

. ages, strated. 
motion picture that shows what rayon pag 
is, how it is made, and its principal DETAILED HANDBOOK for TEACHERS “Rayon Today,” a handy 16-page illus- 
uses from a consumer angle. 16mm. or Contains complete information about rayon from trated booklet tells the story of rayon 


. ize. i i i i > . yarns and how they are made. 
35mm. size. Running time, 33 minutes. yarn production to consumer use and proper 


Film only. No projector or operator. care. 20 pages clearly written and fully illustrate: od. Both are free in limited quantities, 
4 proj i I 1 


No clothing project is complete without a study of rayon. This young 
and versatile textile is second only to cotton in volume. *** Write 
now for a booking of one or both of Du Pont’s authoritative films. 
List the classroom teaching aids that you need—and send for them 
early. Du Pont, leaders in rayon research, have prepared the 


basic story of leading rayon yarn types. All material is written du p () nt ro u 0 i 


86. U. 5. PAT.OFe 


from the consumer point of view . . . generously illustrated to hold 

student interest and aid student understanding. For convenience 

in ordering, turn to coupon section or write, E. |. du Pont de BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Empire State Building, New York 1, New York. ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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New Assistant Editor 


With these photos let me introduce my 


new assistant, Juanita Wittenborn, who 


comes from Illinois but “doesn’t mind” 
New York City. En route from her birth- 


place, Benton Township, she stopped at 
the University of Illinois long enough to 


earn a B.S. degree in Home Economics 
Education with honors, Then she taught a 
year at the Armstrong Township High 
School, with classes in foods and nutrition, 
clothing and textiles, home _ decoration, 


Juanita 
Wittenborn 


HE Canadian 
Association — has 


Home Economics 
celebrated its 
fourth birthday with the publication of 
Edited by Cathe- 
rine Middleton of the Winnipeg Trib- 
Manitoba, this four 
page bulletin contains a message from 
the president, Frances I. McKay, a list 
of officers, the C.H.E.A. Constitution 
and an introductory “Who’s Who” 
page. The Association plans to publish 
the Newsletter six times a year at first, 


its first Newsletter. 


une, Winnipeg, 


with the hopes of early development 
into a regular journal. 


The U, S. Cadet Corps 

One of every four high school girls 
in the country must join the Nurse 
Cadet Corps if the need is to be filled. 
Hence a concentrated drive is being 
aimed directly at girls now in high 
school, particularly at those who will 
be graduated in February. These girls, 
incidentally, are below the age require- 
ments for the women’s branches of the 
Joining the U. S. 
Cadet Corps is the only way a girl can 


armed services. 


get into uniform at the age of seven- 
teen years. 


The Status of Child Care 


It would appear from Washington 
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child care and development, and home 


nursing. She also supervised the 
school lunch and sponsored a 
student home economics club. 
Her next step was to Columbia 
University for an M.A, degree in 
Clothing and Textiles. In leisure 
moments — not many since she 
has joined the staff of PHE— 
Miss Wittenborn ‘plays the violin, 
does some modeling and keeps an 
eye on the Navy, I’m keeping an 
—The Editor 


eye on her. 


reports that the job of caring for chil- 
dren while the mothers work is being 
kicked around. Contenders for the job 
are the Children’s Bureau with its day 
care program and the Office of Edu- 
cation with its program of extended 
school services, jointly operating under 
the mantle of the Federal Security 
Agency, and the Federal Work Agency 
through its Lanham Act Operations. At 
the present time the Federal Works 
Agency has the money but the Thomas 
Bill (called War Area Child Care 
Bill) asking for a $20,000,000 annual 
appropriation to be used by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and Office of Education 
is said to have President Roosevelt’s 
blessing. 

Meanwhile two-thirds of the states 
have set up some type of wartime child 
care programs. A few have enacted 
legislation authorizing public schools or 
other agencies to establish day care 
nursery schools. New York was one 
of the first to take such a step; others 
include California, Indiana, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Washington, Wisconsin, New 
Hampshire, Oklahoma, Texas, Massa- 
chusetts, Iowa and Delaware. 

New York’s legislature this year au- 
thorized a $15,000,000 program for day 


care centers. The measure carried an 
appropriation of $2,500,000 
the federal government to match this 
with an equal sum. The remaining 
$10,000,000 is to be furnished by mu- 
nicipalities sponsoring centers and by 
fees from parents whose children are 
cared for by the centers. 


outright 


Vocational Guidance Program 


The national Home Economics in 
Business section of the American Home 
Economics Association has undertaken 
as its project, vocational guidance for 
the benefit of the 
graduate who wishes to go into busi- 
ness. Each of the eighteen local groups 
plans to appoint a chairman to carry on 


home economics 


this work and act as advisor for gradu- 
ates of near-by colleges. The local 
chairmen already appointed are: 
Blanche Stover, Practical Home Eco- 
nomics, New York City; Marjorie 
Black, National Canners Association, 
Washington, D. C.; Elizabeth Gurley 
Durso, Kaufman’s Department Store, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Alene H. 
Theisner, Dairy Council of Detroit, 
Detroit, Michigan; Esther Lee Bride, 
Union Electric Company of Missouri, 
St. Louis, Missouri; Laura Weilepp, 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
Chicago, Illinois; Sarah Wenger, Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundation, 
Madison, Wisconsin, and Val Thorson, 
Northern States Power Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. The national 
chairman is Bernice Dodge, Household 
Finance Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 





Dates to Remember 
January 1—New Year’s Day. 
January 18-20—Conference of Amer- 

ican Association of Junior Colleges, 

Cincinnati. 

January 25—Child Labor Day (in 
schools). 

February 12—Lincoln’s Birthday. 

February 14—St. Valentine’s Day. 

February 19-26—National Sew and 

Save Week. 

February 22—Washington’s Birthday. 
March 17—St. Patrick’s Day. 
April 9—Easter Sunday. 
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CHICAGO “Everyone's MIAMI “New elasticity 
wanting our Celanese ... better fit dry 
rayon hosiery overnight . . . sheer 
flattering look” 


SARS FIFT 
SRAyyp H AVENUE 







NEW YORK “It is 


Rh not affected by 
PHILADELPHIA [GE 6 perspiration, so its 


’ see ° 
“,,. And they’re con- life-span” can easily 


structed so well they WO be longer than the 
cling to your leg with Ep ordinary hose” 


nary a wrinkle” 
gait 


DALLAS “You'll be 
surprised at the 
flattering sheerness, 
g the long wear, of these 
fine Celanese hose” 
























BOSTON “And 
what a pleasure 
they are to wear!” 












LOS ANGELES 
“Wonder stockings of 
fine Celanese rayon” 





Che Hallie BR 


CLEVELAND “sheer Tos. Go. 


and lovely—yet staunch 
and serviceable hose” 






yuDSON’S 


DETROIT “and 


what a convenience; ys 


they dry overnight” 






BUFFALO 
\- “Celanese makes 
’ the best of rayon” 
NEWARK “They keep N ben 
their shape . . . they’re HOR E 
PITTSBURGH “snag 


true to size” 
resistant because 
they’re so smooth” 
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“But If the Salt Have 


Lost His Savour” 
(Continued from page 13) 





groups of teachers from outside clamor 
to hold meetings in the homemaking 
room; associate superintendents ask to 
open campaigns of special importance 
or difficulty there. “The room helps 
so much,” they say. 

As I said earlier, for ten years I 


urged annually and often semi-annually 
that our academic curriculum offer this 
necessary course. Originally I had 
dreamed only of an elective, which 
usually means that a few girls receive 
what all need. As years went on, how- 
ever, and my belief in the imperative 
necessity of the course deepened, I be- 
gan to realize that it must be required 
for all. 

The new course was opened to sen- 
iors because a more adult understand- 
ing of human relations and problems at 


dover ey? 
Carnatto? 


puRATION 


wiTH 


FOR THE 


Help Food Fight for Freedom! 


Here’s a new recipe book that stretches food and makes 
the most of every drop of your precious Carnation Milk 


Share and play square by making the best possible nutritional use of 
Uncle Sam’s fighting foods. Collected for your classroom use is a new 
book of Carnation Milk recipes, created by a group of the country’s out- 
standing Home Economists. Every recipe makes the most of Carnation’s 
double-rich value—using it to stretch other foods and to fill nutritional 
gaps in the diet. For your free copy of “Clever Ways With Carnation for 
the Duration” address Carnation Co., Dept. 712A, Milwaukee, Wis. 


IRRADIATED 


IRRADIATED 


Carnation 


3S 


“FROM CONTENTED 


that stage makes it possible to give a 
richer, fuller course in homemaking. 
These are the salt of the earth. “But 
if the salt have lost his savour where- 
with shall it be salted?” We believe 
that a course like ours is essentially for 
academic girls. Home life, child care, 
the problems of homemaking, must al- 
ways be the chief concern of a woman, 
especially a woman to whom the win- 
dows of the world have been opened by 
a program rich in classical culture. 
These are the girls who should under- 
stand the riddle of the Universe and 
see that in the home are centered those 
elements which make life meaningful 
and free. 

It would be sad, indeed, if we had 
continued to graduate girls of high in- 
tellectual caliber and superior academic 
preparation—but without a knowledge 
of those things which will forever make 
up the equipment of the truly “virtu- 
ous” woman. The salt must not lose 
its savour in this America of ours— 
neither now nor in the great future 
ahead of us. 








Salvaging for Sale 
(Continued from page 16) 





A project such as this is not limited 
to the art department. It might well 
be the means of integrating the work 
of the home economics department, the 
fine arts department and the industrial 
arts department. Neither is it limited 
to a single age level, for this type of 
work can be adjusted to any group 
from the primary grade to the adult 
education class. If planned for a sec- 
ondary school workshop, it could help 
solve the problems of “over-age” girls 
in home economics classes, pupils who 
have forgotten their classwork and 
those who wish to carry on creative 
work during their free periods. 

The therapeutic value of a Working 
With Materials project is limitless, not 
only in providing creative work for 
handicapped pupils, but also in solving 
psychological problems for those who 
participate. For mental health and hap- 
piness is as important as physical health. 
And if, in addition to providing the op- 
portunity for creative work and pro- 
moting personal happiness, this type of 
project can earn money for the Na- 
tional War Fund, I say, “Let’s have 
more salvaging for sale.” 
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An Ounce of Care 


Gives Pounds of Wear 


More and more rayon-woolen blends | 
are being made up into women’s cloth- | 


ing. According to law these garments 
must have labels showing their actual 


fiber content. 


However, they do not 


always have instructions for their care. 
The following suggestions will help in 
preserving the lives of such garments: 


i. 


Follow any laundering suggestions 
that may be given. Although mix- 
tures containing 20% wool or less 
may often be washed, do not do so 
unless marked “washable.” 

Use dress shields or a reliable non- 
perspirant. Perspiration will cause 
weakening of the fibers and possible 
color fading. 

Brush garments carefully once each 
week. This removes dust particles 
which dull the color and tend to cut 
the fibers. 

Place garments on the hangers care- 
fully, distributing the weight of the 
garment evenly. Button the top but- 
ton to prevent sagging of the collar 
and shoulders. Adequate “breathing 
space” in the closet and an occa- 
sional outdoor airing will tend to 
remove wrinkles. 

Use a moderately hot iron and a 
well padded ironing board when 
pressing is necessary. Remember 
that for best results most of these 
blends should be pressed on the 
wrong side. 

Always steam press these garments. 
A heavy dry cloth next to the fabric, 








covered with a damp cloth, will help | 


prevent press marks, shininess and 
the always to be avoided, “bone dry 
press.” The new press-cloths are a 
convenience. 

Mend tiny holes and worn spots im- 
mediately. 
taken from some inside seam these 
places can be concealed and the gar- 
ment kept new-looking much longer. 
Mending tape pressed on with a 
warm iron over the reverse side of 
worn places also prolongs the day 
of reckoning. 


—Glove Tip— 


Gloves that have made even one trip 


to the cleaner’s should never be washed. 
The dry cleaning solution removes the 
natural oil so that soap and water will 
then stiffen the leather. 
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GOOD PASTR 





important these wartime days. For pie is not 
only a favorite dessert, but it also provides one 
of the best means of stretching precious meat 
points. And pie crust failures waste shortening 
and other precious ingredients. 


Tis. ART of making good pastry is especially 


Teach Crisco’s Sure-Fire Pastry Method 


Even beginners can be sure of flaky, tender pie 
crust every time with the Crisco Pastry Method. 
For this easy method prevents two main causes 
of tough pastry: using too much water and over- 
handling. It’s simple and sure—your students 
will be delighted with the results! 


Suggest these Pastry-Saving Ideas 


One-crust and open-faced pies make pastry go 
further. Suggest tarts, turnovers or individual 
pies for small families and for lunch boxes. And 
show students what to do with pastry scraps. 
Rolled out and cut into wafers or strips, they’re 
fine with soup, salads or fruit desserts. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Home Economics Department 17, Ivorydale, Ohio 


* / 
Crisco r—; 





Important in 
Wartime Cooking! 


TAFFY TARTLETS 


i 
! 

(Grand for family desserts, lunch | 
boxes, club meetings) | 
| 1 eqqg « 1 cup brown sugar | 
| 1 tablespoon water | 
| 1 teaspoon butter, melted | 
| 1 teaspoon vanilla 

'. teaspoon salt | 
| Beat egg slightly. Add sugar, water | 
| melted butter, vanilla and salt | 
| Mix well. Pour into small muffin | 
| or tart pans lined with Crisco 
pastry. Top with strips of pastry | 
| Bake in moderately hot oven | 
| (375° F.) until edges of crusts ar¢ | 
| delicately browned—about 25 
| minutes | 
| SINGLE-CRUST MEASUREMENTS: \lix | 
1'» cups sifted flour with 4 tea | 
| spoon salt in mixing-bowl. Put '4 | 
| cup of this flour into a small bow! | 
| and mix in 3 tablespoons water to 
form a paste. To the remaining | 
| 114 cups of flour add |, cup Crisco. | 
| Cut in Crisco (with knives, fork or | 
| pastry blender) till the pieces are 
the size of small peas. Add flour | 
| paste to Crisco-flour mixture, Mix — | 
| thoroughly until the dough comes | 
| together and can be shaped into 
| a ball. Roll out on floured board | 
to about ', inch thickness. All | 
| measurements level | 


FOR EVERY COOKING USE 
Its Digestible! 
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ANAL AMES PRESS 


HISTORIC COSTUME 
By LESTER 


A book to remember every time a ques- 
tion of period or modern costume occurs in 
the classroom. Complete in coverage of 
all important historical fashion details, 
illustrated with reproductions from the old 
masters and many special drawings to show 
characteristic features of every period. The 
revised edition completes the attractive 
story to 1940 and _ includes revisions 
throughout. Probably more widely used 
by little-theaters groups, as a reference by 
students of costume, and in the teaching 
of clothing courses than any book of its 
kind, Cloth bound, $3.50. 


ACCESSORIES OF DRESS 
By LESTER and OERKE 


Wartime sales of this luxurious coverage of 
43 dress accessories through the.ages show con- 
tinuously advancing strength. Has literally 
everything on the subject for the student or in- 
structor of costume or costume design, and is 
proving its value as a ‘‘one-volume bible’’ of 
inspiration for any teacher seeking to achieve 
variety and interest in clothing courses under 
present conditions. More than 700 illustrations 

paintings, photographs, drawings as authentic 
as the wonderful old records they were taken 
from: beautifully printed and bound; 600 pages, 


$10.00 
GOOD TASTE IN DRESS 
By McFARLAND 


Basic consideration of line, color, accessories, 
fabric and other details of dress as related 
to physical and mental characteristics of vari- 
ous types of girls. ‘Takes into acccunt tem- 
perament, weight, posture, makeup, the hairdo 

all in association with the most appropriate 
dress styling and design. Cloth bound, $1.25 
Paper bound, 88 cents. 


The Manual Aris Press 


Peoria 3, Illinois 


| Assembly Line 





FOOD SELECTION CHART FOR 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 


Prepared by HAZEL T. CRAIG 


Assisted by Ruth R b Assist Pro- 

fessor of Foods, Gallaudet Collese, and Ruth 
Lee Thompson, graduate student, University 
of Maryland. 
Originally appearing in the February issue of 
Practical Home Economics, these charts, covering 
all the ly used bles and fruits, have 
been reproduced for classreom and student use. 
They show food values, selection, quantity to buy, 
best season, cooking time and how to prepare to 
retain foed value. 








Eight pages with editorial explanation. 
Single copies 15e. 10 or more, 10¢ each. 
25 or more 74%ec each. Cash with order. 
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The Great American Customer 
By Carl Crow 
Harper and Brothers, 
Price $3.00. Pp. 252 


New York 


The author, who has written of peo- 
ple and customs in China and South 
America, now turns his attention to the 
United States, to interpret a bit of our 
history little touched by textbooks—our 
slow and sometimes painful develop- 
ment from a group of scattered rural 
districts into a closely knit land of ma- 
chines and equipment. 

Carl Crow makes this story interest- 
ing and even exciting by recounting the 
personal experiences of our early pio- 
neers in their efforts to lighten their 
labors and to get ahead in the world. 
It is a story not of our great heroes 
and statesmen but of the unknown com- 
mon man whose bustling energetic 
struggles for better conditions and a 
higher place in the sun has caused our 
tremendous industrial development. 

Typical chapter headings are: The 
Starts, The Yankee 
Peddler, Clothing for Democracy, The 
Era of the Kerosene Lamp and Tools 
for the Housewife. An accompanying 
collection of early American newspaper 
and magazine advertisements is both 
amusing and enlightening. 

This is a good reference for teachers 
of consumer education and all who are 
interested “how we got this way.” 
—Reviewed by JUANITA WITTENBORN 


Revive Your Old Furniture 


By Louise Sloane 
Studio Publications, New York 
Price $2.00. Pp. 84 


This is an excellent reference book 
not only for the home economics depart- 
ment but also for the home. Stu- 
dents searching for a home project 
which will be worthwhile yet fun and 
homemakers worried about the appear- 
ance of certain furniture “misfits” will 
find it helpful. For in this concise well 
illustrated book they will find excellent 
ideas as well as definite instructions on 
“how to re-style and redecorate.” 

Louise Sloane, decorating editor of 
Women’s Day magazine, has presented 
here many solutions for the type of 
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| practical decorating problems which the 


average reader is apt to have. 
Outstanding features of this 
are: 


book 


1. Descriptions and diagrams of tools 
and materials needed for redecorating 
problems. 

2. Step by step instructions for doing 
numerous redecorating jobs. 

3. Diagrammed illustrations of in- 
structions as well as before and after 
pictures of various redecorating prob- 
lems. 


Repairing Our Homes 
Ourselves 
Price 45c. Pp. 105 


Making Better Homes 
Price 45c. Pp. 103 


Building Improvements 

for Our Homes 

By Orlo M. Shultz 

University of Florida, Gainesville 

Price 45c. Pp. 93 

These how-to-do books, prepared for 
use in the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades of rural community schools, 
were written to provide more adequate 
basic mechanical and building guides 
for both teachers and pupils. They 
grew out of an experiment to deter- 
mine whether or not instruction in home 
“improve the conditions 
of communities.” 

The author did not intend these to be 
classed as textbooks, but rather as ref- 
erence books offering complete plans 
and directions for solving common 
housing problems. The following list is 
representative of the type of construc- 
tion problems discussed: laying a safe 
chimney, building a door screen, fixing 
a kitchen drain, repairing damaged 
floors. 

These books are written in simple 
direct language and mimeographed, 
double space. Many clear diagrams are 
used to help explain procedures. 


repair would 


This Is Fashion 


By Elizabeth Burris-Meyer 
Harper Brothers, New York 
Price $6.00. Pp. 409 


Students of fashion in costume will 
be delighted with Elizabeth Burris- 
Meyer’s newest book, This Is Fashion, 
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and its novel arrangement. The author 
has presented in eight parts, each almost 
a condensed book, the development of 


manners, personalities, silhouettes, ac- 


cessories, color, cosmetics and coiftures, 
fabrics and home furnishings. Thus the 


reader may get a chronological survey | 


of the historical development of fashion 
within the field of each topic listed 
above or he may, by the “cross-section” 
style of reading, get a well-rounded, de- 
tailed understanding of a single fashion 
period. 

Although the first section includes 
well-chosen pictures as well as text that 
explains them, and the section on color 
provides swatches illustrative of the 
various periods, the book as a whole is 


planned for use with illustrations from | 


museums, books and other sources. 

As a result of her very thorough and 
extensive study of fashion history, the 
author manages, often in only a few 
words, to convey a distinct picture of 
life in former times. An extensive bibli- 
ography is classified by periods as well 
as by countries and while primarily for 
students and teachers of costume, the 
book is good reading and should satisfy 
the layman’s casual interest. 

—Reviewed by Frances F. Mauck 


Mending Made Easy 
By Mary Brooks Picken 


Harper & Brothers, New York 
Price $3.00. Pp. 181 


Peacetime or wartime, Mending 
Made Easy, The ABC and XYZ of 


Fabric Conservation is a valuable book. 


Mary Brooks Picken, well -known au- | 


thority in the sewing field and author 
of Language of Fashion, Modern 
Dressmaking Made Easy and Sewing 
for the Home, has written this prac- 
tical, timely book for every woman 
from the very old to the very young. 

Here are given, in clearly described 
form, the very simple as well as the 
more complicated steps in sewing and 
clothing construction as they apply to 
mending or garment refashioning. The 
book is thoroughly illustrated with 
many diagrams explaining the various 
Construction steps and might well be 
used as a reference for supplementing 


classroom demonstrations in clothing | 


courses. 

The mending problems discussed are 
the type which actually occur most often 
and include repair of tears, worn places, 
burned spots, snags and holes. There 
are also many gay and interesting sug- 
(Concluded on page 38) 
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Perhaps you have not really explored the 
fashion possibilities of smart simple trim- 
mings. They are the key to a world of 
originality and interest in the creation of 
attractive clothes. They are the finishing 
touches you can add to last year’s dress... 
and wear it triumphantly to this year’s 
parties. They lend color and gaiety to acces- 
sories, home furnishings, needle novelties. 





Yes, Trimmings that are as carefully 
styled and beautifully made as Wright’s 
...our Bias Tapes and Rick Rack braid 
in dozens of lovely colors and pastels . . . 
our delicate Organdie Rufflings ... our 
clever and colorful novelty edgings... 
are among the “musts” of good needle- 


craft. 
For class work, 


Wright’s Trim- 
mings are especially valuable because their 
application demonstrates most of the basic 


9 
IPE 30.50 OY needlework stitches and methods: while 
(FZ / [re \ their wide range permits grading of projects 
x ‘N 





from the simplest to the most advanced. 
This is all clearly covered in our compre- 
hensive booklet “How to Trim It” copies 
of which we shall be glad to send you on 
request without obligation. 









Army-Navy “E" Award for excellence in war production. 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO., WEST WARREN, MASS. 


Seam Rayon Ribbons ‘ 
Fused Cot Every Day 


WRIGHT 











...and Transform 
“Ordinary” Desserts 
into “Extra-Ordinary” Treats 


Because the armed forces need and are 
getting the bulk of all chocolate pro- 
duced, Nestle’s Semi-Sweet isn’t always 
easy to find these days. That’s why you’ll 
especially like the way this recipe for 
creamy, delicious Chocolate Chiffon Pie 
makes the most of just a little Semi-Sweet 
Chocolate. : 2 ts 


Nestle’s Semi-Sweet is ideal for any 
dessert or confection calling for choco- 
late or cocoa. 





CREAMY CHOCOLATE CHIFFON PIE 


Made with Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 


1 envelope gelatine 
Y{ cup cold water 
Y cup boiling water 
4 Economy Size Bar or bag of 
Morsels (7 oz.) Nestle’s Semi- 
Sweet Chocolate (reserve a small 
amount for garnish) 
3 eggs 
\% cup sugar 
Y top. salt 
1 tsp. vanilla 


Soften gelatine in cold water. Mix boiling 
water and Semi-Sweet Chocolate until 
smooth. Add softened gelatine to hot choco- 
late mixture and stir until dissolved. 

Add egg yolks (slightly beaten), one half of 
the sugar, salt and vanilla. Cool and when 
mixture begins to thicken, fold in stiffly 
beaten egg whites and the rest of the sugar. 
Fill baked pie shell and chill. Just before serv- 
ing garnish with chipped chocolate and nuts. 























ins wud Earrings 


By Fannie D. Horn 


South Philadelphia High School for Girls, Pennsylvania 


N THESE DAYS of material shortages our slim-looking 

dresses seem to require colorful or sparkling accompani- 
ment. And fashion decrees, perhaps more forcibly than most 
of us like, that our accessories include flowers, bows, frills 
and a wide variety of costume jewelry, with special emphasis 
on earrings. Luckily, since keeping up-to-date demands so 
much, just about anything goes as long as it is gay and be- 
coming. 

So, if you are looking for some ideas for making novel 
jewelry or attractive but inexpensive costume gifts, here 
are a few suggestions: 

First of all, don’t forget that we can remodel old jewelry 
just as we redesign our clothes when we tire of them or they 
become outmoded. For example, unattractive or good but 
“over-worn” earrings may be given new life merely by 
crocheting little jackets to fit over the ball of the earring 
and then embroidering them with a gay little face flanked 
by two pigtails. An oval pin covered and decorated in the 
same way for the lapel makes a trick ensemble. 

Since it is easy to pry the setting from an old pair of 
earrings and to replace it with a new one by means of house- 
hold cement or nailpolish, the possibilities for originating 
unusual and flattering pieces of jewelry are practically limit- 
less. Buttons, paper maché designs, cloth or clay flowers, 
bits of fur, ribbon bows or felt cut-outs may replace the plas- 
tic or simulated silver and gold of the dime store sets. 

Many of our decorative materials are now scarce and dif- 
ficult to obtain so it is both smart and patriotic to use mate- 
rials at hand. Felt, readily available from old hats, can be 
used quite effectively for making pins, buttons, earrings and 
lapel gadgets. The felt can be cut in the shape of stars, 
crowns or flowers and left plain or decorated. For truly 
ornate decoration colored beads from old necklaces, sequins 
or seed pearls can be tacked onto the felt before it is at- 
tached to the earring or pin base. The smart new broad 
hair bands may also be decorated in this way. Make the 
band from good parts of an old velvet dress. 

Hatpins are also easy to fashion. Simply slip a corsage 
pin through the shank of a very large button and fasten 
in place with household cement. A set of these pins may be 
used to hold your turban in place or to decorate your lapel. 

The following directions will help you in making the illus- 


trated pin and earring set: 


Materials Needed for Pin and Earring Set 


set of earring clips. 
5 ready-cut flower appliques or flowers cut from old soft felt 
hat or belt. 
ready cut flower appliques, smaller in size. 
thread of 6-strand embroidery cotton. 
Mending cement or nail polish. 
match stick. 
Ink (fountain pen or India). 
small safety pin. 
17” knitting wool in navy blue or black. 
1 embroidery needle. 
(Concluded on opposite page) 
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Ear AINGS 


FAonT 


The style and color of this trick costume set, which 
cost only 5c plus an old pair of earrings, may 
vary to suit individual tastes and purposes 


Directions for Making the Pin 


— 


. Dip flat match stick in ink. 

Coat one end of stick with cement. 

. Wrap with wool, hold the end along the stick from the cen- 
ter, and wind over it. 

When nearing the other end, coat the stick, wind to the end, 
then back to the center. Fasten with needle. 

4. Sew small flowers to larger flowers with a French knot. 
(Use three strands of embroidery cotton and wind thread 
around needle three times.) Or, using only one flower, 
make a group of five French knots in the center of the 
large flower, using one color or many colors. 

. Sew flower to wool wound on match stick. 

. Sew safety pin to back of the stick. 


we bd 


nw 


Directions for Making the Earrings 


_ 


- Sew small flowers to large ones with a French knot, as 
described above; secure beginning knot on thread between 
the two flowers—or group French knots as above. 

2. Cement to earring clips. 


Have you any unusual ideas for making cos- 
tume jewelry? If so, why not pass them on to 
other readers by sending us your suggestions 
for publication in Practical Home Economics 
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PRODUCTS 


ARE BACKED BY A 


“Triple GUARANTEE 
























When you see the Seal of Quality of the United States | 





Testing Company, Inc., on any product . . . feel abso- 


lutely safe in buying it. For that product is backed by 





this triple protection. 






| 1. The protection of the maker who is pledged to 





maintain the quality of his certified product as long as 






it bears the Seal. 










2. The protection of the United States Testing Com- 






| 
| pany, Inc., which regularly check-tests all certified prod- 





ucts to make sure they are maintaining quality and thus 











3. The protection of Science, for all certified products 





are tested for raw material content, construction, and 





| continue to deserve the Seal. 





serviceability before they are awarded the Seal. 








The following certified products have been awarded the Seal of Quality 


after scientific test: 






“Bemberg’’—Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress 
and Underwear Fabrics —~-- 





American Bemberg Corp. 
Blue Line Hostery Mills, Inc. 
Crown Overall Mfg. Company 





Bijou Hosiery __ 
Headlight and Crown Overalls __ 






GTS NE BO acct nccccenccmcasnn ds Re. Meare Company 
North American Woven and Knitted Rayon 
Dress and Underwear Fabrics _._._..._._._..North American Rayon Corp. 





Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases _._.___.._._._-. Pequot Mills 
Women’s Coats and Suits --..-...------- ._The Printz Biederman Company 


Penn-Rad, Royal Windsor and Radbiloil Motor 
Oil, Renuzit French Dry Cleaner ___._.__._.Radbill Oil Company 


I Sussberg & Feinberg 


Tubize Rayon Woven and Knitted Dress and 
Underwear Fabrics 






- Tubize Rayon Corporation 





Member of A.C.C.L.* 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 







HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 





PHILADELPHIA, PA Gaitmsoro ww C WOONSOCKET ® CHICAGO. Kt wew yYoRR WY 








*American Council of Commercial Laboratories 
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Practical Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 35) 





gestions for rejuvenating old clothes, 
some excellent tips on the care and 
cleaning of clothes, on fitting problems, 
and on repair of worn curtains, uphol- 
stery and so forth. Mending Made Easy 
is both a book of instruction and an 
inspiration for keeping clothing in per- 
fect order. 

—Reviewed by JUANITA WITTENBORN 


Fundamentals of Nutrition 
and Dietetics: a Workbook 


By Alberta Dent 
John Wiley and Sons, New York 
Price $2.00. Pp. 211 


This workbook for a fundamental 
course in nutrition and dietetics is in 
a convenient, well arranged form. It 
should be a definite aid to students by 
making it easier for them to understand 
and to classify their subject matter into 
simple, logical order. 

The material is presented by units, 


each one including a brief introduction, 
an outline of the unit, a comprehensive 
list of references and a section of study 
questions and problems. There is ade- 
quate room for filling in tables and an- 
swering problems. Carefully planned 
dietary sheets and menu pages add to 
the value of this book. 


Cooking Without Cans 


By Betty Wason 
Smith & Durrell, New York 
Price $1.75. Pp. 185 


Although designated as “a practical 
manual for the homemakers of a na- 
tion at war,” we prophesy that Cooking 
Without Cans will enjoy well deserved 
popularity long after “the lights go on 
again all over the world” for it fea- 
tures a number of delightful recipes 
which do not savor at all of rationing 
restrictions. Not that they do not ob- 
serve these; they most certainly do, but 
many of the dishes sound so good that 
one’s appetite is whetted even from 
merely reading about them. 

The book contains many foreign 
recipes carefully and practically adapted 
to American tables. Some are distinctly 
economical while others have more of 


a party air. All directions are clear, 
concise and easy to follow. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that so 
little space has been allotted desserts, 
but presumably we can’t have every- 
thing. 

—Reviewed by Lity H. WALLACE 


Booklets and Pamphlets 


*The Health of Children in Occupied 
Europe, published by the International 
Labour Office of Montreal Canada, 38 
pages, price 25c. The pamphlet gives a 
survey of wartime conditions in Europe 
together with an interpretation of the 
physical and social effects of these condi- 
tions on the children there. The data 
quoted, though fragmentary, will sug- 
gest the type of character and body 
building program which will be neces- 
sary immediately after the war. 


*Meat Point Pointers, a 40 page 
pamphlet, and Ten Lessons On Meat for 
Use in Schools, sixth edition, 137 pages, 
price 10c, prepared by the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board, 407 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, give helpful sug- 
gestions for using meat points wisely, 
ingenious ways of extending meats and 
valuable information on the correct pro- 
cedures for cooking and serving meats. 








If You 
Teach 


CHILD 
CARE 


_Announcing 
the iad Lion of 


DECORATING FOR YOU 





You Need 


Thousands of schools have started classes in child 
care and are using a CHASE BABY for demonstration 
and practice in 

e Bathing e Dressing 

¢ Swabbing e Hygienic Care 

e Powdering e Making Clothes 

e Feeding e Laundering 


The life-like CHASE BABY comes in several different 
Strongly built, waterproof. Will not crack or 
Reasonably priced. 


sizes. 
peel. 
For full information write to 


24 Park Place 


M. J. CHASE 


| classroom. 
| list of basic source materials. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 





By Florence B. Terhune 
The complete book of home decoration, completely 
new, by a recognized authority in the field! Chock 
full of new ideas, simply and clearly written, and 


| charmingly illustrated with crisp line drawings, this 


invaluable book belongs in every home economics 
It is a fitting addition to the following 


BETTER DRESSMAKING 
By Ruth Wyeth Spears 
256 pages List $2.40 
HOME CANNING FOR VICTORY 


By Anne Pierce 
122 pages List $1.20 
THE WAY WE WASH OUR CLOTHES 


By Eleanor Ahern 
160 pages List $1.60 


HOME DECORATION WITH FABRIC 
AND THREAD 
By Ruth Wyeth Spears 
164 pages List $2.00 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Use this Booklet 


in the study 


and discussion of 


WINTER SLEEPERS 


For Infants and Children ! 


@"A Little Journey Through The 
Denton Mills” pictures and des- 
cribes the manufacture of Denton 
Winter Sleepers. You can secure 
a copy without charge...also 
material for classroom study. 
Due to Wartime Restrictions, 
Dentons this season are made 
only in sizes O to 8 in One-Piece 
Light Gray Sleepers, and in sizes 
O to 5 in Two-Piece Garments. 
Denton Baby Bags in one size, 30 
inches long. Also Denton Sleep- 
ing Hoods. 
DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS, INC. 


Centreville, Michigan 





A RATION EASER 


MEAT ROLLS 


Make A Small Amount Of 
Meat Go A Long Way 

















100 CHARTS FOR FOOD SHARES—$5.00 


Cal Pro Ca Fe A B Os G 


EVERYBODY IS STUDYING FOOD “SHARES” 
(As per C. M. Taylor Standards, Col. Univ. N. Y. C.) 


Here is your complete ‘‘SET-UP”’ for making 100 CHARTS of comparative 
food values of common foods. It contributes a DRAMATIC picture of rela- 
tive food values for class study. 


Every Laboratory Needs These 100 Food Charts 
THIS SET CONTAINS 


100 oe “wy, black durable mounting boards 
strips of Le construction paper 


50 strips of PURPLE Saaratien paper 
ONB sheet of % inch cross-section paper 
100 gummed labels 
ONE instruction sheet to show how to make charts. 
INSTRUCTIONS 

EVERYONE nowadays is NUTRITION CONSCIOUS. Keep your class busy 

making this laboratory set of FOOD CHARTS by SHARES. Then keep 
them as a permanent teaching asset in your foods laboratory. Full instruc- 
tions and materials come with each set. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
2113 Lexington Kansas City, Mo. 





MEAT ROLLS 


2 cups all-purpose flour 
l/ teaspoon Arm & Hammer Brand or 
Cow Brand Baking Soda 
lf teaspoon salt 
14, cup shortening 
3/4, cup sour milk or buttermilk (about)* 
2 cups ground, cooked meat, fish or 
fowl 
1 small onion, ground 
salt and pepper 
catsup or milk 


. Sift, then measure flour. Sift three times 


with baking soda and salt. Cut shortening 
into dry ingredients until it is as fine as 
coarse corn meal. 


. Add enough milk to make a soft dough. This 


may take 1 tablespoon more or less milk. 
Turn onto lightly floured board. Knead 
slightly. Roll dough into rectangle 1/ inch 
thick. 


. Combine meat, onion, salt and pepper. 


Moisten with catsup or milk and spread on 
dough. Roll as for jelly roll. Cut in 1 inch 
slices. Place slices with cut side down on 
greased baking sheet. Bake in hot oven 
(475° F.) 10-15 minutes. Serve with left-over 
gravy, mushroom sauce, or white sauce to 
which cooked vegetables have been added. 
8 servings. 


*If 34 cup sour milk or buttermilk is not avail- 
able, a substitute may be made by placing 1 
tablespoon lemon juice or vinegar in a measur- 
ing cup, filling to the 34 mark with sweet milk 
or diluted evaporated milk, and mixing well. 
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TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 


OF FASHION For Results 


eda ON FASHION CAREERS. CAREERS 
ernationally Celebrated Graduates 


eae Winter, Spring and Summer Courses | 


Professional methods for be, advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 

aking, Remodeling, ‘F Writing, Interior 
Decoration, Textile Design, Display. A my Credits. 
Day & Eve. Free Placement. Cir. 28. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd "Street) N. ¥. 19 





FASHION DIGEST, 803 Seventh Ave., 
Sponsoring Young American eee. 
Sample copy on request, 10c. 











Give Yourself 
a Lot of 
Happy New Year 
Presents— 


add 


pleasure and variety to the 


Presents which will 


second half of your teach- 


ing year. 





All you have to do is to fill 
out the coupons in the Cou- 
pon Book we sent you last 
Fall and you can receive as 
many as 483 teaching helps 
from the companies and as- 
sociations who have spent 
endless effort in preparing 
educational material for you. 
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NUTRITION CHECK-UP GHART 


Attractive chart gives vitamin and 


other nutritive values 
servings of common foods. Two 
Check-Up Skeets teach student 
how to select foods to meet nutri- 
tional requirements. Very practical. 
One set FREE to home economics 
1 <-F- Yoh at Saas BUD aled ab dololaa WB cat Vatcle(-sa-Pi- Fate! 
nutrition workers. Additional copies 
only 3c each. Write to Dept. P. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


of average 


New York | 


| rule, 
| fill in the nutritional gaps. 
ing population plays as large 











Central European Food 
Habits 


(Continued from page 23) 





| should know whether they are getting | 


the right kind. 


RuraALt NutTRITION EDUCATION 


To a lesser exent, the rural Polish- 
American population, like that in urban 
areas, is in need of nutrition education, 


| particularly in New York State and in 
| New England where a one- or two-crop | 
In the west, al- | 


economy is practised. 
though more diversified farming is the 


The farm- 
a role in 
the war effort as do people in indus- 
try and farmers will labor under in- 


| creasingly difficult conditions as the | 
| young men go off to war and the young | 
In rural areas | 


women into factories. 
the county agent, the grange, the church 
and the newspaper can be used to sup- 
plement the work of the Red Cross and 
the PTA. 

The Victory Garden campaign is one 
good way of bringing nutrition infor- 
mation in at the back door. Where 
sweet corn does not find acceptance by’ 


Polish-Americans, buckwheat and mil- | 
Dill and pop- | 


let should be planted. 
pies could be grown to supply urban 
Poles with these foods, now that for- 
eign sources have been cut off. Lentils, 
peas and beans should also be grown 


for drying. 





*Schools at War, the fifth war savings 
news bulletin for teachers published by 
the War Finance Division of the Treas- 
ury Department, is now being distributed. 
Developed on the belief that good teach- 
ing necessarily carries over beyond the 
schools and that the schools themselves 
are a strong influence in American life, 
this bulletin reports the activities of stu- 
dents and teachers all over the country 
in helping the war effort. Those who 
would like to obtain a copy of this bul- 
letin or to get teaching aids for the 
“Schools-At-War” Program may do so 
by writing their state War Finance Of- 
fice or the Education Service, War Fi- 
nance Staff, Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 





For yesterday is but a dream, 
And tomorrow is only a vision 


But today well lived makes every yes- 
terday a dream of happiness, 


And every tomorrow a vision of hope. 


the diet also needs alteration to | 





HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO 
$3.50 


Teach House Decoration the New 
Way—By Playing ‘‘House”’! 


A good teacher is 
always on the look- 
out for illustrative 
material. Here is 








| something new—a set 


of “cut-outs” for a 
complete course in in- 
terior decoration. Yes, 
you may actually cut 
out the furniture, the 
curtains and drapes, 
the furniture cover- 
ings, even the wall 
finishes and rugs, too, 
and rearrange them 
to your heart’s desire 
—all in a room made 
to order! 


Just Think! Sixteen (16) Big Pages in Full 
Color! 
And by BIG we mean each page is 
18 inches by 24 inches 
Instructions Are Clear 
On every page of this folio there are 
careful descriptions and directions for us- 
ing the material on that page. Teaches 
sound lessons on refurnishing and redecv- 
ration by actual doing. Redecorate this 
miniature room in class. 


Information Is Sound 


This House Decoration Folio was pre- 
pared and widely used by the magazine, 
THE AMERICAN HOME, and is authori- 
tative. 


ORDER DIRECT 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
2113 Lexington Kansas City, Mo. 

Send For Our Catalogue 











Price $2.25 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 - 4th Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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Kocaes ave red 
Vrolets are .. 


Whaterial for teaching 
Y, better for you / 


Use These Coupons Today 


. Read them all and decide what educational 
material you want. 


- Fill out each coupon completely. 
. Separate coupons on perforated lines. 
. Enclose in envelope and mail to 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
P. O. Box #3, Station “O” 
New York 11, N. Y. 


FREE! 
Illustrated, 8-page booklet giving latest in- 
formation on Biscuits, Crackers and Cereals, 
including recipes and wartime menu tips. 
Published six times a year. See page 77. 


Please send to: 


Address 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, Educational Department 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 20, New York 


() NEW Student Leaflets on Good Grooming 
(I have all your other material) 


(1 Complete unit on Personal Grooming (includes Wall Chart, teacher’s 
pamphlet, NEW student leaflets and Good Grooming Guides) 


See page 72. 


M. J. CHASE 
24 Park Place © Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


I teach child care and will be glad to receive a copy of the booklet descrip- 
tive of THE CHASE BABY. See page 82. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Field Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send: (] a. The Nutritionally Adequate Breakfast, wall panel for 
classroom. [1] b. Why the Nutritionally Adequate Breakfast is the Better 
Breakfast, students’ notebook folders, copies {] c. Students’ 
Work Sheets, copies. See page 71. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find 25 cents—for which send me 
one copy of 
CREATIVE CAREERS IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Enclosed please find $——for which send me—— 
copies of Creative Careers in Home Economics. 
Price 10 copies or more, 20c each (description in 
December issue of Practical Home Economics). 


Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me copies of “Conservation Care for Fabrics in 
Wartime.” See fourth cover. 





One Reader’s Opinion 
Dear Editors 


I have just been reading the January issy 
of Practical Home Economics. 
I liked "Practicalities" because of the 
preview it gave as well as the facts about 
some of the writers. 
Dr. Andrews’ "Plan for Tomorrow" strikes 
me as especially fine with its thought pro 
voking content directed toward family 
planning which, as yet, has received less 
emphasis than world or community planning 
for the post-war period. 
I noticed, to my surprise, that the one- 
room Polish peasant's cottage is larger 
than many one-room apartments here. No 
plumbing, tho', I suppose. How about a 
series on Southern European Food Habits 
later on? I am looking forward fo the rest 
of this series. 
I also liked the digest of "Marketing in 
Wartime", and it added to my stock of knovl.- 
edge in that direction. 
"But If the Salt Hath Lost His Savour® 
should give other administrators courage. 
However, the article seemed long. Couldn't 
it have been cut so as to speed up the temp 
without omitting important points? 
I enjoyed looking at the 4-H Club winners' 
pictures ; envied them, too. And "Salvaging 
for Sale" sounds like a marvelous idea, 
one which could be adapted easily. 
After reading Marion Cronan's article, I 
can readily see why she advocates proper 
care of equipment and adequate instruc- 
tions for new employees. 
Advertising material which is not easily 
distinguished from the editorial sections 
makes me crosse So I was much disappointed 
in the magazine when I found what I have 
finally decided is an Owen-Illinois Glass 
Company “ad" inserted between two ar- 
ticles. 
Parents as well as "sitters" will be glad 
that someone is interested in their prob- 
lems. More power to both. My students lik 
the "student's page". 
Fussy eaters should read this month's 
"Food Field® article and then say grace. 
It's a sober picture, well presented. 
And, of course, on the Textile side, I'm 
always interested in knowing what we'll be 
wearing next and why. 
Hm. Wonder how many new Assistant Editors 
can double as models. Better keep both 
eyes on her. 
The advice on the care of rayon-woolen 
blends is most timely; tips on care of 
gloves, likewise. 
New books always take my eye. "New* 
jewelry, too, for that matter. 
Sincerely yours, 
A high school home economics teacht! 


What do you think of this issue? 
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6. M., 


Keep a Record 


of Educational Material 
Requested this Month 





1. American Viscose Corporation 
2, Best Foods, Inc. 


3. Bristol-Myers Company 


4, Celanese Corporation of America .........[J 


5. Cereal Institute 


7. Committee on Consumer Relations 


in Advertising 
8. Dritz-Traum Company 


9. E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Company 


10. General Motors Corporation—Frigidaire ... 


ll. S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc, 

12, Lakeside Publishing Company 
13, Libby, McNeill & Libby 

14. Little, Brown & Company 

15, Macmillan Company 

16. Maltex Company 

17, M. S, Mill Company 

18. National Biscuit Company 


19, National Dairy Council 


20. National Electrical Manufacturers’ Assn. . . 


21. Practical Home Economics 
22. Press-On, Inc. 

23. Ralston Purina Company 
24. Westinghouse Electric & 
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PRESS-ON CONTEST HELPS 





PRESS-ON, Inc., Dept. PH 3 
16 W. 61 St., New York 23, N. Y. 








applicati peucatonal kttyat 100 ech un eee m dens 
KIT. of: a) 64-p. “Fabrice Decorating & Mending With 


8 Flat Iron”, with over 100 appliques, tracing size; and money Ba mending tips; b) 17" x 
22” ilbustrated instruction chart; ©) sample swatch of Press-On Mending Tape. page 70. 


COMMITTEE ON CONSUMER RELATIONS IN ADVERTISING, nm 

420 Lexington Avenue . New York City 
Please send me copies of the 47-page “Catalog of Business-Sponsored 
Educational Materials,” containing descriptions of 734 educational materials, 
with company names and addresses, at the teachers’ reduced price of $1.00 
per copy. Enclosed is $ See page 88. 


**GLIDE-TEX’’ 
The Chemically Processed, Professional PRESS CLOTH 
Steams and Protects as You Press! 
DRITZ-TRAUM COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. PHE2; 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me free GLIDE-TEX Booklets containing help- 


ful suggestions for doing a professional job of pressing, and information on 
how this Press Cloth aids in home sewing and dressmaking, See page 88. 


E. I, du PONT te NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
Rayon Division, Empire State Bldg., New York City 


Educational Aids on Rayon 
Please send me free items checked: 


Wall Chart—“How du Pont Rayon Is Made” (] Teacher’s book—“What 
You Should Know About Rayon Yarn” [) Student booklets—“Rayon Today” 
OO “Facts About Fabrics” [) Information about motion sound pictures 
“Fashion’s Favorite’ [] “Facts About Fabrics” [) See page 69 of this issue. 
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FREE! Showing For Your School! 
‘“‘BEAUTY FOR KEEPS” 


S. C. JoHNson & Son, INc., Dept. PH-24 
Racine, Wisconsin 
Please send me information on how I can secure a print of “Beauty For 


Keeps,” your 29 minute, 16 millimeter sound motion picture, dramatizing 
the history and uses of wax in protective housekeeping. See page 74. 
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Visual Education Section, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
244 Fourth St., Mansfield, Ohio 
Please send me a copy of your 
Educational Materials Catalog. 
See page 67. 
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What's Your Income ? 


Income is what you can’t live without or within! 


On Income TAX RETURNS TEACHERS MAY DEDUCT: 
. Assessments paid to labor unions for “out of werk” benefit 


payments. 
2. Automobile expenses paid by you if your car is used directly 


CHECK ees 
. Cost of attending meetings and conventions of your profes- 


sional group. 


ea 


4. Dues paid by you to your labor union. 
5. Employment agency fees paid to secure employment. (But 
expenses in seeking employment are not deductible.) 
YOUR 6. Fire, casualty or theft losses to the extent they are -not 
compensated for by insurance. 
7. Legal expense paid by you for drawing contract of your 
employment. 
8. Maintenance expense of professional or business premises, 
Include cleaning, electricity, heat, insurance, light, paint, 
F] [ ES repairs, water and incidental alterations. 
9. Miscellaneous or unusual expenses paid by you which were 
directly necessary to earn your income. 
10. Office supplies, postage and stationery paid for by you and 
used in your profession or employment. 
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. Rent paid for business premises. (If you use part of your 
residence for business purposes, only that portion of your 
rent is deductible.) 

12. Telephone and telegraph expense directly essential to earn- 

~ ing your income. 

13. Traveling expenses paid by you and essential to your pro- 
fession or employment. Include railroad and other fares, 
meals, lodgings, tips, telephone and baggage charges, etc. 


From Your Income Tax by J, K. LASSER 





Press Clothes the PROFESSIONAL Way! 
af Use GLIDE-TEX 


The Chemically Processed 


PRESS CLOTH 
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W h = GLIDE-TEX, the Miracle Press Cloth, is a genuine necessity 
for keeping clothes, accessories in top form at all times! 

at Educational Helps import that sleek, well-tailored thoroughly profes- 
sional appearance to your wardrobe. GLIDE-TEX steams 
and protects as you press — guards fabrics against scorch- b 


Commer ci al M a ter i al ing, iron shine, provides sharp creases where required. 
A practical home dressmaking aid —helps you press every 
seam, dart, tuck, hem as you work along. Get a GLIDE-TEX 





Needs Replenishing ? Press Cloth at oncel At Notion Counters everywhere. 
GLIDE-TEX No. 1 GLIDE-TEX No. 2 
for HEAVY and Me- for LIGHT and Me- 
dium weight fabrics 59¢ dium weight fabrics 40¢ 


Send for FREE Glide-Tex folder No. PHE-2 


DRITZ TRAUM COMPANY 
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FREE! BIG NEW WALL CHART 


Use coupon in coupon section. 25x38” wall 
chart illustrating how most diets can be 
made adequate by addition of everyday 
foods. Based on nutrition studies of 5000 
representative dietaries made by a wellk 
known research institute. 

Also 8-page folder for students. Includes re- 
production of above chart, figures on whole 
grain wheat as a replacement food, complete 
food nutrients chart, recipes. 


Both are Whole Grain Wheat 


Ann got a germ” 
and 
finished first ! 


the protective wheat germ 
in hot Ralston cereal 





Because delicious hot Ralston 

Has about 2% times as much wheat germ 
As whole wheat itself 

It’s extra-rich in thiamin 

And extra-rich in protein, too 

An important breakfast food 

And a valuable “replacement” food 


A delicious cereal that helps promote 


The physical fitness that usually 


Goes hand in hand with mental alertness 


A cereal well worth class discussion. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


with ADDED Natural Wheat Germ St. Louis, Mo. 
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